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J. T. JACKSON & CO, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, 33D WARD, | No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


FRIEND, FAMILIAR WITH BOOKS AND 
ie accounts, desires employment for a part or 
all of his time. Keference furnished. Will 
be satisfied with moderate compensation. Address 
* 2026 Mervine street, Philadelphia. 
A desires to rent a light, pleasant room to an 
elderly, business Friend, fer lodging only, RENTS 
in a family Of two. Light and fuel included. Gen- ae 
tleman preferred. Terms per week, 75 cents. Ad- — 
dress No. 29, this Office 
DEL IGHTFUL AUTUMN TRIP OF SEVEN 
days for $31.50. To Niagara Falls, taking in ihe 
Great Gorge ride to Lewiston, Geneva, full | ¢¢ . ' 
length of Seneca Lake, Watkins Glen’ Glen Onoko,| | S0Uthern Heroes, or the Friends in 
Mauch Chunk, Switchback Railroad to Glen Sum- | W ’ ” 
mit. Starting from Reading Terminal on Fifth-day, ar Time. 
Tenth month 3, at 9a. m_, arriving at Niagara Falls | 4 new book, giving much valuable history never 
at 10p.m, Special attention given to those travel- bef. blished. Th derful : 
ing alone. For further information apply to R. B. | €fore published. e wonderful experiences of 
many Friends and others who for conscience’ sake 
— | refused to bear arms, during the war of 1861-65. 


NICHOLSON, 82 23 Cooper 8t., Camden, N. d. 

Hy ike H. SCHOFIELD, 1420 CHESTNUT 8T., | Interesting facts relative to slavery, the Under- 
(Koom 40), Philadelphia. Classes in oil, water i i. : : hi 2 ~ as . Jo . Ontes 
colors, etc. Crayon portraits and china paint- ground railroad, history of the organization and 

ing, specialties. Geaaes solicited tor Christmas and , growth of the Baltimore Association, etc., etc. 

An illustrated book of 512 pages, large 8vo., gilt 


wedding presents. 
top, aud outside gilt lettering. 

Price, $3.00 by mail, post paid. 

Manufactured by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, under the supervision of B. F. Trueblood, 
| LL. D., who has written the introduction. 

Ready for delivery September Ist. 

Send orders for books and applications for 
agencies to F. G. CARTLAND, 

Columbia stat Hotel, Stottville, N. Y. 





SALES, MORTGAGES, ET., ETC. 


AG ENTS WANTED > 


In every Friends’ Neighborhood to sell 


wo GENTLEMEN CAN SECURE BOARD IN 
Friends’ family in Tioga. Address H., 1606 


Tioga street. of 


| ry YOUNG MEN (FRIENDS) WISH A ROOM 


with board, ina private family, north of Arch 


Bt. Terms mode rate. “Address R4, this Offiee. 


WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN CAN HAVE A 
pleasant home with a Friends’ family at 1341 
North 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

exchanged. 


ANTED—PRIVATE ADULT FAMILY 20 
take furnished house and board occupants 
for rent, 616 N. 5th street, Philadelphia. 

ANTED.—A YOUNG LADY TO ASSIST 
with a family of small children. Friend 


preferred. Address Mrs. R Roger Haydock, 
5323 Ross street, Germantown, Pa. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion or housekeeper. Address B., 


Bristol, Bucks county, Pa. 
736 Spring Garden St. 
CAROLINE RAU, Philadephia. 


Plain Millinery, 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


References 


“LYRICS OF QUAKERISM, * 


By ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 

Seventy poems, nearly 300 pages. 
Elegantly bound, printed, and illustrated. 
For sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th nnd Race Sts., Philada, 
Price, $1.25 plain ; $1.50 in two colors. 

By mail, 14 cents additional. 

ELLWOOD ROBERTS, Norristown, Pa. 
N. B. —Agents wanted. 


Genealogies Traced 
in Friends’ and other Churches’ Public and Private 
Records, by KIKK BROWN, 
1813 N, Caroline Street, Baltimore, Md. 

















MEMORIES 02 


Jordans and the Chalfonts, 


By W,. H. SUMMERS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50, postage paid. 
The Daily Telegraph on June 14th, says :—‘‘It was a happy thought which impelled Mr. W. H. 
Summers to write an account of the doings and sufferings of those members of the society of Friends 


who were settlers in the neighborhood of “Amersham Ww hen Cromwell was Lord Protector. A very 
readable volume.” 


THE RIGHT HON. 
volume, says : 

ig Dear Sirs: I thank you for the works you have kindly sent, and I shall peruse them with much 
interest. What ever may be thought of Quaker theology, the character of the Quakers has left an 
indelible impression upon the world. and their biographies open a mine of unfailing Christian and 
social interest. Your faithful and obedient, W. E£. GLADSTONE.”’ 

June 7, 1895, 


Published by HEADLEY BROS., Wormwood Street, London, E. C. 
Publishers for U. S. and Canada, 


JOHN C. WINSTON & COPIPANY, 
No. 51 North 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


W. E, GLADSTONE, in acknowledging the receipt of the above and another 
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FRIENDS? CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 


TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 


ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Principal of the Girls’ 
Department. 

WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, Principal of the Boys’ 
Department. 


The Primary and INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENTS, 
and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sts., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Ay. 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av , will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895 

Circulars upon application. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17 
1895. Full College Courses for young men and 
young women, leading to Classical, Kngineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph_D., President. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA 
acer the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends 
ew buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
laboratories ; manual training in wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LonG ISLAND, 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increasei accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Next 
term begins Ninth month 9th, 1895. Send for cir 
culars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jonkinbows. Pa. 
CYNTHIA G - BOSL ER, Sec'y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., 


Under the care of a committee of Pilesgrove M. M. 
It forms a part of one general system, grading with 
the Central School at 15th and Race Sts. Philadel- 
phia. A special course will be arranged for those 
who wish to prepare for Swarthmore or other col- 
leges, and a Kindergarted course for young children. 

Boarding at reasonable rates can be obtained, and 
the School Committee will assist in finding suitable 
accommodations. 

The school year will commence 9th of 9th Month, 
1895. For further particulars address 

ALBERT T. YARNALL, Principal. 
John G. Borton, ) 
Mariam L. Moore, > Committee. 
Joel Borton, ) 
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Ivory SOAP 


99 *4% 


joo PURE 


Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with other 
ladies that each one has found some special use for Ivory Soap, usually 
the cleansing of some article that it was supposed could not be safely 


cleaned at home. 


THe Procter & Gamace Co., Om't. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Frrenps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- | 


TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of 
Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann 
School, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Eupora L. HalIL- 


! 
| 
| 
| 


MANN, now of Washington, D.8&., will act as Con- | 


sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, an 


Martin ‘Academy, Kennett tt Square, Pa, 


Under care of Friends. Prepares students for busi- 
ness Or college. Opens Ninth month 9th, 1895 For 

Catalogue and particulars, address MAKGARET L. 
YEATM AN, Secretary, Kennett ee Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla: — has j ‘fect san- 
(tary arrangements. Ex ent of Nnstractora 
Prepares for business or ose ealthfully and 
pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
ee ua, 


PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, THIRD AND F¢ FourTH FLOORS 

or RECORD BUILDING. 

917-919 CHESTNUT rNUT STREET 

PHILADELPHIA em 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 


Founder and Principal. 


. ¥. 








A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<~——~<<«<<« 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 
ree Sessions ’9s—’96 begin Monday, September 
5. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
"Se ool literature, including g addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
Day, free. 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>— Assisted to Positions. 





“YOUR. EDUCATIONAL WANTS — 


SUCH AS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. 


| reaching us later than noon on Third-day. 


Publishers’ Department. 


*,* WE cannot, without inconvenience and delay 
in the issue of the paper, insert any reading matter 
Adver- 
tisements (which go on the cover sheet) can usually 
be got in if received on Fourth-day morning. 

(This week the mail brought us, on Fourth-day 
morning, some items, including births, marriages, 
and deaths, which are left over to next week.) 

*,* Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The company that were chaperoned by Rebecca 
B. Nicholson so lately to Niagara Falls, Watkias 
Glen, and Mauch Chunk, wishing to acknowledge 
her kindness and tender care of all—especially the 
aged or those not having a home acquaintance 
with them, decided to hand her the following 
paper ; they further agreed that I should send it to 
the INTELLIGENCER for publication, if it meets your 
approval. L. C. 8. 


“A Tribute of Respect.—Whereas, Having almost 
reached our destination after a delightful seven- 
days’ journey to Niagara, Watkins Glen, and 
Mauch Chunk, under the escort of our friend, Re- 
becca B. Nicholson, we desire to express our appre- 
ciation to our friend for her untiring efforts to 
farther our pleasure ; 

“Therefore be it resolved that we tender our sin- 
cere thanks in this manner to Rebecca B. Nicholson 


| for relieving us of all annoyance and responsibility 
usually encountered in traveling ; for providing the 
| most comfortable accommodations, and in every 


way contributing to our interests and pleasure. 


| May life and health be long awarded her to con- 


tinue this blessing to others, and may we who have 
signed our names below ever be ineluded in her 


long list of friends.” 


The above was signed by the entire party. 
Ninth month 11, 1895. 


*,*An Educational Centre—The Public Ledger of 


| the 2d, editorially refers to Philadelphia as an edu- 
| cational centre and shows how richly the city is 


endowed with private institutions, among others, 
tor professional and business training. In the same 


| issue, describing prominent institutions of learning, 


it states that Philadelphiaus should feel proud of 


| the Peirce School which is regarded everywhere as 


| est American idea in business training. 


a representative business school ; holding the high- 


Its courses 


| are based on the belief that there can be no effec- 


| the successful careers of many graduates. 


tive business skill not coupled with a good English 
education. The wisdom of this belief is proven by 
It in- 
structs both sexes. Many far-sighted parents send 
their daughters there to get a business training to 


| enable them to be self-supporting in case of need ; 


to manage their property interests should it ever be 
necessary, and for the disciplinary value of such 
training 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. | 


XXXVIITI. 


We Friends believe that it is not necessary that each 
congregation should be placed under the spiritual care of a 
pastor. We believe that it is the right and the duty of each 
individual to approach the Divine presence in his own way 
—to situnder the immediate teaching of Christ himself, and 
to be ready to take his share, if at any time called upon by 
the One Head of the Church, in offering prayer, praise, 
thanksgiving, or exhortation, for the help, comfort, or edi- 
fication of all. Should no vocal services be offered in any 
meeting, we do not therefore feel that it has failed of its 
effect as an occasion of united worship. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From;the chapter on “ Free Ministry,” in “* Quaker Strongholds.”’ 


OMNIPRESENT. 


WE do not need to dwell apart 
From earthly cares of hand and heart, 
Nor seek some chapel sweet and dim, 
To meet our Lord and talk with him. 


Where’er with patience we fulfill 
The purpose of the Father’s will, 

His presence makes that holy place 
A temple, where we see his face. 


A cradle-side may oft-time be 
An altar, and the ministry 
Of homely toil is dearer far 
To Christ, than idle anthems are. 
— Woman's Home Missions. 


Friends in the West. 





FRIENDS IN NEBRASKA AND IOWA. 
THE time has arrived when I yearn to come in closer 
touch with Eastern Friends, and the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL, the most convenient channel for the purpose. 
After three months spent in Denver, becoming fully en- 
grafted in the interests of my daughter’s home, it seemed 
right that those relations should be severed, causing a 
severe struggle of heart life. I left them, and an unob- 
structed view of the grand mountains, on Fifth-day even- 
ing, the 5th of Ninth month, by the Rock Island road, 
arriving at Lincoln, Neb., the afternoon of the next day, 
after a pleasant journey. Coming into this State the 
crops presented a more favorable appearance. There 
were some very good fields of corn, yet in both Kansas 
and Nebraska, while favored in some localities, in others 
they have suffered greatly from the drought. The farm- 
ers around Lincoln have shared this loss, while some late 
planted corn has done well. Others are cutting for fod- 
der without any husking. Still they live in hopes of 


better times, recalling former blessings. 

I was met by J. Russell Lownes and his son Joseph, 
having a most enjoyable ride of seven miles over good 
roads to their hospitable home, where it was good to rest. 
His wife Fannie, and daughter Nellie spent last winter 
near El Paso, in Texas, for the benefit of the former’s 
health, and it is thought best that the coming winter shall 








also be spent in a less rigorous climate. Catherine A. 
Burgess was with them, whose mother and sister, formerly 
from Pennsylvania, are living near. 

Sixth-day morning Russell took me to the home of 
Margaret A. Brinton, and her sons, the elder, Wilmot, 
having an interesting family. The husband and father, 
Moses, had passed away since my former visit. It was 
good to meet my old friend and schoolmate again and 
find her cheerfully accepting her allotment in life, sur- 
rounded by grandchildren. First-day morning we drove 
into Lincoln, six miles, to attend meeting, which was 
held at the home of Hannah Smith, 540 N. 15th street, 
Friends having just before given up the hall in which they 
had met. Their numbers were so small, so many gone 
to other mansions, some to different localities, others not 
always able to attend, especially in the winter season, 
that they were laboring under a discouragement, not as- 
sured they could hold a meeting through the coming win- 
ter. I had been with them at the time of their organiz- 
ing, and rejoiced with them on the high hopes they cher- 
ished, and could not but be baptized with them now in 
feelings of tender sympathy as the shadows seemed to 
close about them. Surely, as faithfulness is abode in, and 
love has an abiding place in their hearts, they will yet 
know of dwelling together in pleasant places. 

It had been more than three months since assembling 
in any kind of a religious meeting, and feelings of thank- 
fulness arose for the privilege. The room was filled be- 
yond their expectation and outflowed to adjoining apart- 
ments. I think we felt it good to be there, and were 
helpful to each other, acknowledging the Divine presence 
and help. Fannie Lownes spoke beautifully of the tree 
Friends had planted there, how its branches had spread, 
and others had come in to rest under its shade, and how 
they began to fade and fall off, questioning what was 
sapping its strength or injuring its roots. I went home 
with Ira Bedell and his wife, in Lincoln,—having left 
their farm near Fairbury to make a home for their sons, 
at school and in business—M. Brinton, R. and F. 
Lownes going with us. Towards evening they informed 
us a parlor meeting had been arranged for in the morn- 
ing for that evening. Feeling so poor in spirit, so long 
engrossed with material interests, I thought it could not 
be; they must bear the responsibility; but retir- 
ing for a little rest, I fell asleep and awoke with all the 
fear gone. Surely, I thought, there must be a welcome 
in mny heart for all who might gather with us ; there need 
be no concern beyond, and we had a refreshing season 
together. Mercy Hoopes, who had failed to find the 
place of meeting in the morning, was with us. We had 
met in the Fair grounds at Chicago. Charles Cook and 
family, who contemplate an early removal to Iowa, were 
at the morning meeting. _I was glad to meet my cousin 
Edward Pyle and wife on that occasion, and many others 
I cannot now name ; among them was Mary V. Taylor, 
formerly of Indiana, with her husband, a physician. 
Under the precious covering both morning and evening it 
seemed as though there was aremnant left who might 
constitute a living assembly. 

Second-day morning with the help of kind friends, 
the Bedells, I took the train for West Liberty, learning 
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it was the time of their quarterly meeting. The day 
proved warm, yet very enjoyable. I have enjoyed the 
profusion of flowers in these western States, the roads 
lined with sunflowers, and prairies abounding with them. 
In the vicinity of Lincoln I noticed many varieties of 
golden rod, some differing from our eastern species, also 
blazing star, wild sage, and earlier they had an abundance 
of wild roses, beautiful to see. If only there could be 
facilities for irrigation, this land would be most produc- 
tive, having a good, rich soil. Proceeding on the jour- 
ney, the crops became more favorable. After crossing the 
Platte river and approaching Omaha there were many 
fine fields of corn, making one rejoice that the failure is 
not universal, but the crop sufficient for all pressing 
needs, however keenly felt the individual and sectional 
loss may be. I changed cars at Omaha, and in the forty- 
five minutes wait there, it was very pleasant to be met 
by Isaac and Nancy Battin, much regretting not being 
able to go with them to their home. They have so many 
interests in the east, several of their children being there, 
that they seemed like home people. 

Crossing the Missouri river we had a beautiful view of 
the surrounding country. Approaching Council Bluffs 
we were reminded of the interests which had brought the 
Indians to this place of meeting to take counsel together. 
As we enter lowa and proceed on our journey the country 
is increasingly fine, the rolling land clothed with fertility 
a joy to see, large fields of corn, the ears modestly in- 
clined, denoting ‘‘ the full corn in the ear,’’ affording the 
lesson given that we too shall fill our lives to complete- 
ness. It was increasingly warm, but mostly a breeze 
through the cars, not having yet passed entirely beyond 
the influence of the strong winds which have been so 
marked all summer in Denver. The cars became crowded, 
scarcely standing roum, although they attached another 
car by the way, at every station a fresh instalment going 
to the State Fair at Des Moines, also to college both at 
Indiana and Grinnell. I enjoyed the beauty of the 
scenery as long as it could be seen, and a lovely sunset. 
It was refreshing to see so much woodland through Iowa, 
so many trees about the homes, questioning if this in 
some measure accounted for the greater supply of moisture. 

It was nearly 11 o’clock when we reached West Liberty, 
finding there were several in the train from Marshall- 
town, Nathan Edsal, Jesse Hole, Hannah Tomlinson 
and daughter,and Ruth Packer. We were met by Eli 
Elliot, and other triends, I going with part of the com- 
pany to the home of the former, where the wife, Anna 
T., from Lincoln, Va., warmly welcomed us, and it was 
grateful to rest. Next morning attended the meeting of 
ministers and elders. Isaiah and Fannie Lightner were 
in attendance; the former appeared in supplication, 
the thankful heart in our midst, voicing the aspiration for 
a closer walk with our Heavenly Father. The queries 
here read and answered, also the advices, which were 
excellent. Christopher Lewis, a member of the Ortho- 
dox Friends in Ohio, was present and spoke acceptably. 
It was so good to meet many of the Friends with whom 
I had mingled seven years ago, though many changes 
had taken place in the interval. Dined with Esther L. 
Harrison, widow of Edward, removed since a former 
visit, and in the afternoon attended the First-day School 
Conference, which was a very lively occasion. The 
representatives were all present, several excellent essays 
were read on the subject, ‘*‘ Were the influences of the 
fundamental principlesof Friends increasing or decreas- 
ing?’’ Mostly answered affirmatively, evidence abound- 
ing of their being accepted by those of other professions 
and more widely and clearly understood. The exercises 
were very general the little children contributing their 
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full share of interest. I came back to E. E’s., to lodge, 

glad to meet with Phebe Russell and her brother-in-law 

Edgar Russell, from Prairie Grove, and other friends. 

Will write of the quarterly meeting in another letter, if 

permitted. L. H. P. 
West Liberty, Iowa, Ninth month 11. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Those Friends who are so situated as to be able to meet 
frequently with those of other and larger meetings than 
their own, can hardly appreciate the feelings with which 
isolated Friends regard the approach of a quarterly or 
yearly meeting, at which they expect to greet kindred 
spirits, and feel the warm hand.-clasp with those who have 
long been separated in body. And thus we of Benjamin- 
ville felt on our gathering for quarterly meeting, as our 
Friends, though few in number, met with us, the first 
meeting, that for ministers and elders, being on Sixth- 
day afternoon, Ninth month 6, in which our attention 
was called to the impossibility of doing any good work 
unaided by the Heavenly Father. We were also cited to 
the importance of this body in particular, occupying a 
high position in society, being examples in good words 
and works, and the-necessity of realizing our individual 
responsibility. The beauty and simplicity of the ‘‘Ad- 
vices ’’’ in our book of Discipline, to this body, were feel- 


| ingly touched upon, with desires that we might profit by 


the sentiments contained therein. 

In the evening, the Quarterly Conference of First- 
day Schools assembled, the chief business other than 
routine work being the consideration of the question : 
‘« What distinctive principles of Friends should be taught 
in our First-day schools?’’ Papers prepared in three of 
our schools were read, followed by aspirited talk ; some 
claiming there was but ome really distinctive principle, 
and that was the belief in the ‘‘Inner Light.’’ The 
papers were clear and pertinent, easily understood, and 
left no doubt in the hearers’ minds as to the position of 
the writers on this question. 

Seventh-day was an ideal day ; though the early morn- 
ing was a little threatening and we feared rain, yet by 
eight o’clock all fears were dispelled with the scattering 
of the clouds, and the rising of a refreshing breeze from 
the north. At the hour appointed, the meeting gathered 
into silence, which was broken by the utterance of the 
quotation, ‘‘ Be still, and know that Iam God,’’ this still- 
ness being shown to be more than mere bodily quietude, 
and we were earnestly exhorted to enter into a spiritual 
communion with our Heavenly Father, in which we will 
experience this stillness spoken of. We were told that 
‘* if we continue in his word, we shall abide in the truth, 
and the truth shall set us free,’’ and this word was shown 
to be his power. We were advised not to look back- 
ward, but always to look forward, and not to be discour- 
aged because of the magnitude of the work presented to 
our vision ; but keeping our eyes fixed on the light before 
us, do what we can, as we// as we can, with what strength 
is given us, and what seemed at first well-nigh impossible 
of performance, will be gradually accomplished by our 
earnest efforts. After our customary mid-meeting lunch 
in our pleasant grounds, in the shade of noble trees, 
with much sociability, we returned refreshéd and 
rested to the meeting-house, ready to give attention 
to the disciplinary part of the meeting. There was very 
little business but reading and answering a// the queries, 
this being the Quarter preceding the Yearly Meeting. 

First-day was another perfect day, and the people for 
several miles around seemed of the same opinion, judging 
by the way they flocked into the house, till it was well 
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filled with an attentive audience. Our attention was 
called to the nature and power of revelation working in 
our souls. An earnest plea was made for the upholding 
and spreading of our testimony against war, by doing all 
we can to discourage the introduction of military training 
in our public schools, this measure being so directly an- 
tagonistic to the precepts and example of the Prince of 
Peace, whom all religious denominations of the Christian 
world acknowledge as their leader. 

In the afternoon, the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor held a session, reporting work 


done since last quarter, and suggesting lines of work to | 


be recommended to the Yearly Meeting’s committee tor 
its adoption the coming year. 

Among our visitors were a man and his wife, she 
nearly 85 and he 82 years of age, tormer members 


of our Society, and still Friends at heart, though by | 


reason of isolation from meetings, they had joined an- 
other body. Their presence and interest were very pleas- 
ant to us, indeed. First-day, the 8th, was the sixtieth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

And now our quarterly meeting is a thing of the past, 
and only pleasant memories, we trust, are associated with 
it, as our visitors return to their respective homes, and 
they and ourselves take up again the duties and the bur- 
dens of every-day life, strengthened, we feel, by our re- 
ligious and social commingling, for a better performance 
of the one, and a more cheerful bearing of the other. 

Holder, Til. ELIzABATH H. COALE. 


FRIENDS AT FALL CREEK, INDIANA. 

We have just closed our quarterly meeting. It was 
held in joint session, was very large, and was exceed- 
ingly interesting. No Friends were here beyond our own 
quarter. Among those that spoke were John Holloway, 
Rachel M. Mathews, Abraham Shoemaker, and William 
W. Foulke. 

The quarterly meeting, the First-day School Associa- 
tion in the evening, the school next morning, the meeting 
—at all of these the house was so well filled that notwith- 
standing every effort had been made to seat all, it could 
not be done, especially on First-day. 

In the afternoon of First day an open meeting of the 
Philanthropic Committee was held, at which a paper pre- 
pared by Joseph Swain, president of Indiana University, 


Bloomingtou, who is a member of this Preparative Meet- | 


ing, was read, and also one by Charles Brown, of Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 
lowed were of much interest. (They related to educa- 
tion amongst Friends.) In the evening the meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held. It was large 
and interesting. 

We have held our last three quarterly meetings in 
joint session, and like the change very much. All our 
monthly meetings except that at Richmond are now held 
in joint session. 

Those of you who attended the Conferences held 
here (in Ninth month, 1890) would see some change if 
you were to visit us now. In the meeting-house the par- 
titions have been taken out, the floor carpeted, and the 
whole house neatly papered. The long and severe 
drouth has been broken ; a fine rain has caused our lately 
bare and brown fields to be reclothed in the richest green 
—exemplifying the grand possibilities of spiritual re- 
newal. When the soul of man has long been entombed 
by his own hindering deeds and thoughts, the divine rays 
of God’s love have yet power to awaken, and there is a 
throwing off of the old things, and a coming forth into 
the realms of purity and holiness. | i My A 
Fall Creek, Ind., Ninth month 71. 





| test of greatness. 
| life for man and for nations, is not, in the words of the 





These papers and the discussion which fol- | 








CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE PROMOTION 
OF PEACE. 

A paper read at the Pan-American Congress, (Philanthropic Sec- 
tion), at Toronto, Canada, (Seventh month 18th to 25th, 1895), by 
W. G. Brown, B. A., Toronto, representing ‘‘ The Universal Peace 
Union,” of Philadelphia. 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 
THe Church, representing Christianity, should¥ mate- 
rially alter its attitude towards war. If its enlistment 
under the banner of the Prince of Peace is genuine; if 
it really had faith in God and a trust in his power, re- 
gardless of cost ; a reliance in the moral force of right, 
upon the spirit of justice in man, instead of the fear of 
physical force ; if the command ‘‘ thou shalt not kill’’ 


| has any value beyond what legislators may determine, let 


it impress mankind more strongly with the sacredness of 
human life. Let it first take a decided stand against the 


| sin of judicial murder, one of the oldest relics of human 


failure, known as capital punishment. Then if religion 
is recognized as a holy service to humanity, if there be 
anything in the Fatherhood of God implying the broth- 
erhood of man, and of which we have heard so much, 
the Church, instead of occupying at best a passive atti- 
tude, should take more pronounced steps to hasten the 
time when war shall be no more. It teaches principles 
most vital to the promotion of peace, but it could impart 
a fuller understanding that God will relieve the world of 
the blot of war, just when his followers make it their 
business to help themselves to that happy condition. 

When the Church shall further discourage ostentation, 
extravagance, formalism, and exclusiveness, and shall be 
more fully concerned about the affairs of this world, than 
of some other; when it shall think less of saving men, 
and more of making men fit to be saved ; when it im- 
presses its followers more powerfully that its religion is 
of no value apart from its application to the every day 
life and needs of humanity without distinction, it will 
likewise be doing a valuable service in the promotion and 
maintenance of peace. 

If it teaches that it is right to do unto others as wish- 
ing to be done by, to love one’s enemies, it would not 
be inconsistent to more strongly maintain the standard and 
That standard, implying one law of 


Bishop of Durham, ‘‘ how much a man or nation had 
claimed or got for himself, but what service the man or 
nation had rendered to others.’’ 

Its clergy, strong for Sabbath observance, but appar- 
ently in many instances excusing its desecration in a 
military church parade, instead of pampering the war 
spirit and growing eloquent over the bravery and heroism 
of war, the loyalty and noble sacrifice of the soldier, 
should point out that war is the frequent agent of the 
selfish, the ambitious, the unjust, and often of a class, 
and that too many simple men and silly women, under 
the influence of a drum and uniform, are made to believe 
that it is a glorious thing to fight in the name of loyalty 
and be sacrificed for country, home, and fireside. 

Let it be more clearly emphasized that the finest 
bravery and the most truly heroic life is to calmly, hum- 
bly live for man; or without dismay to lay down one’s 
life upon the altar of peaceful service to humanity rather 
than upon the altar of destruction. 

Let the clergy teach their pure, voluntary, independ- 
ent sacrifice apart from the courage derived from associa- 
tion, the glitter, the glamor, and the music of war, that 
the heroism of the man prepared to be sacrificed, pro- 
vided he cannot sacrifice his supposed enemy, is not of 
the essence of Christianity. 

Let the Church at once further redeem itself from the 
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iniquity of its past sanction of the cruelest and most 
atrocious wars ever instigated by giving militarism no 
more concession, no more countenance than intemper- 
ance and rampant vice. Then we shall have a rightful, 
an appropriate, and an influential agency in the promotion 
of peace. 

Away with the Boys’ Brigade. It is strange, indeed, 
if manliness may not be cultivated ; the coarse and refined 
vices of the age avoided ; the beauty and charm of dis- 
cipline and orderliness taught, and healthy, graceful, 
physical development secured without the aid of a gun 
and false notions of pride, bravery, and heroism. 

The absolute discountenance of this mimicry and 
spirit in the Church is essential to the promotion of peace 
and the condition which it continually prays for: ‘‘ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.’’ 

And lastly, when the great toiling masses rise to the 
rights and privileges of true democracy, which they are 
doing, there shall be a factor working towards peace ; for 
it shall be more fully recognized that love is the basis and 
essence of all heavenward movements; that there is a 
universal need of religion, pure and undefiled, that man 
is universally a religious being ; that beyond human in- 
ventions, institutions, and aids, there is a Divine, a nat- 
ural, a universal means of promoting the higher develop- 
ment of man ; that there is an energizing, inspiring force, 


an active, loving Father, as capable in this age of the | 
world as in any other of communicating in a universal | 
way his Divine will and writing it drect/y, whether there | 
be books or no books, priests or no priests, sect or no | 


sect, Christian or no Christian, ‘‘ upon the fleshy tablets 
of the human heart,’’ making each a law unto himself. 
Then shall the shackles of democracy fall away and the 
individual sovereignty of man be owned in the valleys of 
of the world. Asa natural consequence, toleration, the 
desire and necessity of peace, follow. Here is a sover- 


eignty, a liberty restrained only by devotion and service | 


to brotherhood which truly recognizes that great (if duly 
interpreted) statement of human rights in the Declaration 
of Independence, as its own. 

‘* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure 


these rights Governments are instituted among men de- | jn 1793, from the committee room -to the garden gate, 


riving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 


erned ; that whenever any form of Government becomes | 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to | 
alter or to abolish it and to institute new Government, | 


laying its foundation in such principles, and organizing 


its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely | 


to effect their safety and happiness.’’ 


It will recognize statutory law but as the temporary | story says] : What a comical row of figures they must have 


expression of the people, and not always of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, and with the growth of the 


| 
| 
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says, ‘‘ Their’s not to do and die,’’ but ‘‘ their’s to reason 
why,’’ which takes ‘‘ truth for authority, not authority 
for truth,’’ so often quoted by Lucretia Mott, or pro- 
claims with Junius: ‘‘ The subject which is truly loyal to 


| the Chief Magistrate will neither advise nor submit to 
| arbitrary measures.’’ 





| sliding. 
| down them some frosty night, and next morning had a 
| magnificent slide. 


higher and fuller conception, the necessity of statutory | 


law will gradually diminish until the life responds 
through choice alone to the moral law written in the 
heart. 


It will see in militarism, asa discipline in citizenship, 


training of implicit obedience and subordination, with 
its unreasoning respect for authority, the duty of which 


| after they were abandoned for general use. 
the very reverse of that which makes for progress. That | 


is summed up in that pathetic line of Tennyson’s— | 


“ Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die,” 
will be recognized as a Species of cultivated servility, 
perhaps necessary to war, but entirely out of harmony 
with enlightened and progressive citizenship which calls 
or the development of individualism, and which rather 


It will insist upon the cultivation of a higher spirit 
than militarism in the school, the church, the State, as a 
preparation for progressive citizenship, and the mainten- 
ance of a government whose virfwe shall be its security. 

It will aim at brotherhood which calls out with Long- 
fellow : 

**O, brother man! Hold to thyself thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells the peace of God is there ; 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


“ Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “ doing good ; "’ 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Each living life a psalm of gratitude. 


‘** Then shall all shackles fall ; the stormy clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease ; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.” 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
( Conclusion.) 

FORTUNATELY there- were more agreeable associations 

with winter than these. The first fall of snow was loudly 

welcomed by the boys. ‘‘ Now we shall have treading 

down !’’ they exclaimed, and great fun it was. Half a 


| dozen rows of thirty boys each, closely packed together, 


slowly moved across the playground, stamping and tread- 
ing the snow under their feet into a hard, level skating 
ground. This was delightful, and so was the skating af- 
terwards, which, however, they called ‘‘ clogging,’’ and 
the skates ‘‘ clogs.’’ They were pieces of wood like a 
common, old-fashioned skate, but with the metal three 
or four times the usual breadth, and not so deep. Alto- 
gether it was a very safe amusement. Then there was 
They prepared the ‘flags’? by pouring water 


The ‘« flags ’’ was that six feet-broad path, laid down 


where brothers, and sisters, and cousins, and cousins’ 
cousins, to far-reaching generations, still walk and talk 
together. It was the only place where boys and girls 
might associate. The privilege of meeting was lost dur- 
ing sliding time, for the girls had their slide somewhere 
out of sight. 

[Referring to the dress of the boys, the writer of our 


looked, with their long-tailed coats and leather breeches, 
colored stockings and studded shoes, and their hair close- 
cropped, except a fringe in front hanging straight over 


| their foreheads ! 


A pair or two of the leather garments were kept to be 
worn as punishment for inked or damaged trousers long 
This peculiar 
dress was po doubt retained longer than it otherwise 
would have been, with an idea, shared by the authorities 
of some other large schools, that the boys could be known 
to everybody in the neighborhood, and brought back if, 


| in desperation at their monotonous lives, some of the 
| more adventurous got into mischief or tried to run away. 
They did make the experiment not unfrequently, but sel- 
dom got further than Wakefield, their appearance be- 


traying them. The dress of the girls also became a sort 


' of uniform, not intentionally in either case ; but as both 
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boys and girls were provided with clothes o ‘the institu- 
tion, it was more convenient and economical to buy large 
quantities of material and make up the garments of vari- 
ous kinds by an unvarying pattern. They were uniform 


in another matter, too, winter and summer they wore the | 


same thick dresses. What would keep out the cold would 


keep out the heat ! 


The boys were even more grotesque in their walking | 
As scon as the | 


costume than when out of doors at play. 
inventory of their possessions was taken when they first 
entered the school they lost sight of the hats or caps in 
which they had traveled, such coverings not being required 


for daily use ; but when the bell rang ‘‘ to collect for a | 


walk,’’ they re-appeared, in what manner, our friend, 


William Howitt, will describe better than I. 


perhaps two yards apart. Large wicker baskets were 


brought forth from a store-room, piled with hats of all | 


imaginable shapes and species, for they Were such as had 


been left by the boys from the commencement of the in- | 


stitution. They wear none, except on these excursions, 
and here they were, broad brims, narrow brims, brown, 


black, and white, pudding crowns, square crowns, and | 


even sugar-loaf crowns, such as Guy Fawkes wore.’’ 
Boys and monitors were agreed in choosing the most un- 
likely and unsuitable in size possible. 

*¢ That’s the one for thee,’’ a monitor would say, as 
he bonnetted a little fellow, or perched a small-sized 
sugar-loaf on the head of one of the tallest boys. And 
for once, as our friend says, boys and monitors pulled to- 
gether. Thus arrayed, they proceeded, two and two, 
with teachers interspersed to the common, where the 
command to ‘‘ spread ’’ was the signal for one of the 
most enjoyable times in the year. 

A remarkable event occurred in the neighborhood of 
Ackworth one year. A splendid Aloe flowered in the 
conservatory at Nostoll Priory, a fine old place belonging 
to the Winn family, three or four miles from the school, 
on the Wakefield road. The Aloe was of the kind popu- 
larly supposed to flower only once in a hundred years, 
and the children were invited to’ go over and see it. 
The Sir Roland Winn, whom we hear of being so much 
interested in watching the Ackworth children at dinner, 
was the third of his name ; he was High Sheriff of the 
county of York, in 1799, and died unmarried in 1805. 
The estates and the title then unfortunately parted com- 
pany; the title went to his cousin Edmund Mark Winn, 
Esq., of Acton, and the family estates to his nephew, 
John Williamson, Esq., who afterwards obtained a license 
to bear the name and arms of Winn. This was the 
gentleman who kindly invited the children from Ack- 
worth to pay a visit to his conservatory. It was a won- 
derful treat. The girls went one day and the boys the 
next. Their first object, of course, was to look at the 
flower, which they found had grown so tremendously that 
part of the conservatory roof had been removed, and a 
square glass tower added to accommodote it. And there 
it was, towering above them with its magnificent spike of 
cream-colored flowers, the beautiful bells so overflowing 


with honey that the floor of the conservatory all round | 


the plant was covered with the luscious drops. There is 
no rose without a thorn, and no such store of honey 
without wasps and bees, as many of the young visitors 
found that afternoon to their sorrow. 

When they had sufficiently admired the Aloe, they 
were summoned to the lawn ; and, as they stood there in 
a wide semi-circle in front of the house, each of them 
was regaled with a bun and a horn of ale, besides an 
apple to put in his pocket. I hope they were allowed to 
relieve their minds by a good cheer, but it is doubtful. 


| the marriage of the superintendent. 


‘¢ They | 
(the boys) drew up in two long lines facing each other, | 





7 
The lean were of such a size that few of the saath 


would hold them, and most of them were stowed away 
elsewhere long before the boys reached home. It was a 
delightful excursions notwithstanding the stings. 

Still another gala day is recorded to commemorate an 
event almost as rare as the flowering of the Aloe itself — 
He was a kindly 
man and a general favorite. The master who could re- 
ceive the contents of a plate of oatmeal porridge on his 


| head, as he stood under the nursery window, with the 
| simple remark, as he looked up to see who sent it, 


‘*Thou had better be more careful next time thou does 
that, and look out first,’’ was sure to be a favorite, and I 
have no doubt the congratulations and rejoicings were 
hearty and sincere. 

Two apple trees were planted on the occasion, one on 
each side of the garden gate at the end of ‘ the flags.’’ 
The trees being placed and everything ready, each boy 
threw a spadeful of earth on the roots of one, and each 
girl on the roots of the other. 

The apple trees are flourishing yet, but how many of 


| the young gardeners could now be found, and where ? 


[Thus we end these extracts concerning the early days 
of Ackworth. In the recently published letter of C. F. J., 


our readers will have learned of modern Ackworth, and 
can judge for themselves whether the ‘‘ old times are the 
best times.’’—Ebs. ] 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 39.—NINTH MONTH 29, 1895. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—He shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and he 
shall drink no wine nor strong drink. And many of 
the children of Israel shall he turn unto the Lord 
their God.—Luke 1: 15, 16. 
TEACHING. 

The angel of the Lord, uttering the words of our 
golden text to Zacharias, pictured the life of John the 
Baptist ; he who was to be the ‘‘ Prophet of the High- 
est,’’—‘‘ to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.’’ 
It was of him that Isaiah prophesied (40: 3), ‘‘ The 
voice of one that crieth in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God.’’ 

Is not that same call coming to each of God’s chil- 
dren to-day? That we too shall see that the ‘‘ crooked 


| shall be made straight and the rough places plain’’? Are 


we not called upon to be each a ‘‘ prophet of the high- 
est’’? Then of us too must be said, ‘‘And he shall 
drink no wine nor strong drink.’’ For what words 
could be stronger than these which the Lord spoke unto 
Moses for an eternal law to the children of Israel. 
‘When either man or woman shall separate him- 
self unto the Lord,’’—that is, become a prophet of the 
Lord,—‘‘ he shall separate himself from wine and strong 


| drink ; heshall drink no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of 


strong drink.’’ ‘‘ He shall be great in the sight of the 
Lord,’’ and what matters it what others may say, how 
they may scoff at our ‘‘ peculiar notions ;’’ ‘‘ we must 
obey God rather than men.”’ 

What does the angel say shall be achieved by this 
mode of life? ‘*‘ Many of the children of Israel shall 
he turn unto the Lord their God.’’ In other words, he 


| shall ‘‘ make ready for the Lord a people prepared for 


him.’’ Such, surely, is the mission of every earnest 
soul. It was the mission to which the first Friend was 
called, and it is still the work of our Society. 

This is not all. Read in the 79th verse of the first 
chapter of Luke the words which Zacharias, being filled 
with God’s spirit, spoke concerning his son. He should 
be enabled— 
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** To shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death; 

To guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

“psThere are thousands, aye, countless multitudes, of 
God's children who now “sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death,’’—not the darkness of peaceful night, or the 
shadow of the angel of death, at whose coming the soul 
is freed from the body. Far better if it were so. Theirs 
is the night without a dawn, a death without a hope. 
Are we, followers of Him who ‘‘ went about doing 
good,’’ ‘* giving light ’’’ unto these? Are we not only 
following Paul’s command, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm,’’ but 
also living so that no word or act shall harm the souls about 
us? Those wretched, darkened human lives have souls, 
and are the children of our Father, and we are our 
‘* brothers’ keeper.’’ 

In the Bible we find it said that, with many other 
sinners, ‘‘ No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God,’’ but we also find, ‘‘ Woe unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink ;’’ meaning, not merely he who hands 
the tempting glass to his neighbor's lips, but he who 
sanctions the placing of the fearful temptation before 
any man, however far or near that man may be 

Very clearly does Friends’ discipline set forth the 
course which true Friends must take. ‘‘As it is our duty 
to strive to preserve unimpaired the strength physical, 
mental, and spiritual, which has been mercifully given 
us, it isan earnest exhortation to all that they not only 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors as a drink, 
not allowing themselves to become concerned in their 
manufacture or sale for that purpose, but that they be 
very cautious also in their use as a medicine ; and further, 
that as way may appear consistently with our profession, 
they endeavor to spread these salutary principles.”’ 

Let us see to it that we be not ‘‘ concerned ’’ except 
for the utter destruction of the fearful trade in human 
souls. Let it not be said of us, as of Saul at the death 
of Stephen, ‘‘And Saul was consenting unto his death.’’ 
Let us plead, as did Phillips Brooks, ‘‘ for all that makes 
good citizens.’’ He said, and his words apply to us as 
well: ‘* First let us have clear convictions, deep, careful, 
patient study of the government under which we live, 
until you not merely believe it the best in all the 
world, but know why you believe. And then a clear 
conscience, as clear as in private interests, as much 
ashamed of public as private sin, as ready to hate and 
rebuke and vote down corruption in the State, in your 
own party, as you would in your own store or church ; 
as ready to bring the one as the other to the judgment of 
a living God.”’ 


BISHOP WHIPPLE’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
THE INDIANS. 


The following statement concerning the Indians by the venerable 
Bishop H. B. Whipple, of Minnesota, appeared in the Cleveland 


Leader. (He has been P. E. bishop of Minnesota since 1859.) 

‘* WHEN I went to Minnesota,’’ said he, ‘‘ Indian affairs 
were in their worst state. The agents were appointed as 
a reward for political services. The salary was but 
$1,500 a year, but there was a definite understanding 
that the position meant a competency for life. The In- 
dians had been dragged down to sorrow their fathers had 
never known. The Sioux have a very bad reputation 
now, but for thirty years it was their boast that they had 
never taken the life of a white man. If their former 
friendship has been turned into enmity it is our fault. 

‘* The Indian is the noblest type of the wild man in 
the world. He recognizes the Great Spirit, believes in a 
future life, has a passionate love for his children, and will 
lay down his life for his tribe. He is courteous and hos- 
pitable. If his bitterest enemy came to his wigwam he 


would be treated as an honored guest. The world is 
peopled with spiritual influences to the Indian. There is 
a spirit in the waterfall, another in the thunder, another 
in the trees. Everything explainable by science is by 
the Indian attributed to a spiritual influence. The In- 
dian is proverbially honest, unless he is demoralized by 
drink. 

‘In thirty-six years’ experience with the Indians, I 
never knew one to tell me a lie, and I never had a thing 
stolen by one. I asked an Indian once if it was safe to 
leave my property in my wigwam while I made a distant 
journey. He laughed and said: ‘ Quite safe. There 
isn’t a white man within roo miles of you.’ Among 
themselves the Indians are fond of jokes and often shout- 
ing with laughter. They are taciturn, however, in the 
presence of the whites. 

‘« There was much bitterness among the Sioux when I 
commenced my work. There had been sold without 
their knowledgé 800,000 acres of their reservation. 
They received no pay. They were told that there were 
claims against them to that amount. The Government 
expended $8,000 a year for the Indians. When I came 
they had not taught a single child to read. As I taught 
fifty in the first year I was there at acost of less than 
$700, the fact is a striking one. 

‘*In 1862, during the civil war, the Indians learned 
from pictures which they saw on the traders’ counters 
that the North was at war with the South and was being 
defeated. When the agent enlisted a company of half- 
breeds they believed they could recover their lost terri- 
tory. They commenced a massacre in which 800 people 
were killed in three weeks. The western border of Min- 
nesota was a trail of blood. 

‘« Many of the noblest border men I have ever known 
were cruelly murdered. It was darker than midnight. I 
shall carry to my grave the warm hospitality of those 
friends who now sleep in nameless graves. The massacre 
was the outcome of a long series of neglects and dishon- 
esty, and the only light in the darkness of those days was 
the fact that the Christian Indians were as true as steel. 
They saved more than 200 white women and children. 
There are Indians still living whom I love as the bravest 
knights that ever walked on earth, and who at the risk of 
the hatred of their fellows and danger to their lives never 
faltered. The same massacre would have taken place on 
our northern border had it not been for the fact that the 
Christian Indians gave timely warning of danger, and 
friendly Indians came to the defense of the whites. 

‘‘At Fort Ripley some of these Indians received cer- 
tificates from General Sibley, one of the noblest men in 
command of our troops, which read: ‘The bearer is 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of the American people 
for having been instrumental with other Indians in saving 
the lives of white women during the Sioux war.’ 

‘* There are about 8,o00 Indians in Minnesota now. 
Among them are nine churches, arid there are twenty- 
seven full-blood Indians who are clergymen. Thirty-six 
years ago I found pandemonium. I saw such wretched- 
ness as I would not have believed could exist in a Chris- 
tian nation. All I could say was, ‘ How long, oh Lord?’ 
On my last visit I preached to 500 Christian Indians. I 
did not see a blanket nora painted face. I could only 
say, ‘ What hath God wrought ?’ ”’ 


No wave on the great ocean of time, when once it 
has floated past us, can be recalled. All we can do is to 
watch the new form and motion of the,next, and launch 
upon it to try, in the manner our best judgment , may 
suggest, our strength and skill, — G/adstone. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IRRIGATION RESULTS IN NEW MEXICO. 


New Mexico is probably the least known of our Western 
States or Territories. Although it is justified in its claim 
to be one of the earliest settlements of America by a 
European people, yet they were of a class that seemed to 
have no conception of advancement further than their 
own selfish interest might prompt. A condition of civ- 
ilization much in advance of our Northern Indians far 
antedates the possession by the Spaniards. And even 
yet the ruins in various parts tell a tale of departed en- 
terprise and skill. 

The valleys of the Rio Grande, the Pecos, and other 
streams have during all these centuries been cultivated 
and yielded to the laborer a recompense in propor- 
tion to his energy and enterprise. In these farther 
summer climes we find a growth in some varieties 
of vegetation far beyond anything we had previ- 
ously visited. Although so many centuries have passed 
since they commenced irrigation, we do not yet find 
the system and general thoroughness of the work that 
we do in the States to the North, with their twenty 
years’ experience. 
about every two rods across the ground cultivated. This 
is permanent and has to be farmed around. This is not 


the case in the North, and is a very objectionable and | 
| quated of all), has 9,000 peach trees on 60 acres, also 


unnecessary feature, and will soon pass away when they 
get their business in a more systematic shape. The soil 
is loose and sandy, and the streams run muddy, hence 
there is a constant deposit of sediment that enriches the 
land greatly and partially accounts.for the phenomenal 
growth. At the time of our visit they were having heavy 
rains and many of their ditches and embankments were 
entirely washed away ; they were not needed and would 
not be this season. This misfortune will be largely over- 
come when their plans are perfected and the main canals 
are placed on higher grounds. This country, like the 
rest of the great arid region, measures its prosperity by 
its nearness to and use of water. Also, in these more 
prosperous localities, we always find Catholicism sup- 
planted in greater or less degree by Protestantism. 

Owing to the short time allotted us and the delays 
caused by washouts on the railroad we only visited one 
locality, and that in the southern part, about forty miles 
north of El Paso, Las Cruces, the county seat of Dona 
Ana county. Here we were introduced to practical life 
in the leading hotel, built of adode brick, two stories 
high, with the stairway out of doors, but in the inner 
court, which is quite common here. The accommodations 
and service were all we could desire. As we walked out 
into their crooked, narrowstreets, lined with low adobe 
buildings, saw the dark-hued people, and listened to their 
almost universal Spanish dialect,the question would return, 
Are we in our own United States? An adode building is 
not necessarily a pile of dried mud, and erected and fin- 
ished without taste. We visited some houses with both 
outer and inner walls finished and decorated in the most 
artistic manner, and furnished as finely as wealth and 
taste might desire. 

The Agricultural College of the Territory is located 
here, and is doing much in its line of work with fruit, 


grain, and grasses to develop the possibilities of the | 


we were there, | 
| both Las Cruces and El Paso. 


| about a new country that are the emanations of enthusi- 


territory. It was vacation time when 
and they were in the midst of a general overhauling, but 
the genial superintendent kindly took us through the 
various departments. 
the Rio Grande Valley around El Paso has been partially 
under irrigation for 300 years and this particular locality, 


the Mesilla Valley (pronounced Massea), about 50, and | 


farmed in the most shiftless and unprofitable manner and 


Here they generally maintain a ditch | ¢ y ; 
| it seems impossible to convey the fullness and beauty of 





| a reservoir of 6,500 acres. 
| miles long, reaching some 20 miles south from El Paso. 


We must remember the fact that | 





by methods older than the history of our country. A 
sufficient number of exceptions to this rule are found to 
demonstrate what energy can do in coéperation with soil 
and climate. A few of these we visited, and will here 
detail results. We were met at the station by Wm. E. 
Baker, a land attorney, who took our party in his carriage, 
introduced us, and kindly opened the way for what we 
desired. At no point did we receive more kindly, gen- 
erous treatment than at the hands of this rising young 
man. Our first visit was to the farm of Nathan Spatcier, 
200 acres, very near Las Cruces. He has 6,000 grape 
vines, and 2,000 fruit trees, mainly apples, pears, and 
plums. Forty-two varieties of apples from this place 
took the premium at the World’s Fair. He had about 100 
acres of alfala, which yields here four crops per year. 
The ‘‘ Alameda Ranch’”’ of J. K. Livingstone is a 
health and pleasure winter resort. It is an adode struc- 
ture that will stand critical investigation, both in adorn- 
ment and furniture. It was late in the evening when we 
called here. ‘The rustling leaves and hanging mistletoe 
told of a protection from both the summer sun and cooler 
winds of winter. His large and commodious buildings 
are filled every winter. With our northern impressions 


these subtropical scenes. 
The Woodlawn farm, near Mesilla, (the most anti- 


pears, plums, nectarines, grapes, etc. There are g1 acres 
in the farm, and two fine residences, one of brick. Here 
was both system and success. It was in the midst of 
‘*peach harvest ’’ and such peaches you of the East know 
nothing about! They are among the immense things of 
the great West. The week before our visit they shipped 
five car loads, one to Los Angeles, California, to parties 
who wanted a better peach than California could raise. We 
continued to sample them about two hours. Soon after 
the peaches were set on the trees in the spring he went 
over the entire orchard and thinnedthem out. This was 
repeated twice more, taking out ali inferiorfruit. It was 
much work, but much money in return. They were 
boxed like packing eggs for shipment, in paste board 
squares. We never saw such fruit. We also visited 
Casard Orchard, owned by Sarah V. Casard, 121 acres. 
The apple orchard was eighteen years old, and the other 
fruit in their prime. It would be repeating what I have 
already said to attempt a description, or the kind treat- 
ment shown ; suffice it to say that after an hour’s fasting 
we were in good condition to practically enjoy their kind 
invitation to help yourselves. These are but compara- 
tively an oasis in a vast, undeveloped, unoccupied, seem- 
ingly desert waste. I have not overdrawn. I could 
hardly do it with the wonderful growth of vegetation 
here, and it is easy to see what this beautiful valley will 
be when their present projected water system is com- 
pleted. It will be of immense proportions and will 
bring under water 200,000 acres of land. 

It is proposed to build a dam across the Rio Grande, 


| about twenty miles above Las Cruces, seventy feet high. 


It will reach from mountain to mountain, and will make 
The main canal will be 64 


Its estimated cost is $1,300,000. It is also contemplated 
to furnish water power for manufacturing purposes for 
We hear many things 


We were told the thermometer rarely registered 
This is not true, to which we can attest 


asm. 
higher than 8o. 


| from experience, and the testimony of residents, but we 


did not find the heat any more intense or oppressive than 
in our more northern clime. From this point, on the 
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20th of Seventh month, we turned our faces homeward, 
making only two short stops. My next and last article 
will be on irrigation in the North Platte region, Nebraska. 
I have a few copies of a book, some 350 j ages, issued 
by the Bureau of Immigration, New Mexico, that I could 
forward to parties sending the necessary postage. It would 
be about ten or twelve cents. EDWARD COALE. 
Holder, Lil. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 21, 1895. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
In the interesting account given by our friends 
Robert and Esther H. Barnes, of visits to some of the 
distant and small meetings in New York Yearly Meeting, 
under the appointments made by the Visiting Committee, 
there is a passage which has drawn our attention. The 
visitors say that they ‘‘ would encourage Friends to attend 
these meetings that are appointed under the direction of 
the Visiting Committee, as we believe they are conducive 
of good.’’ We believe this to be true, and we add our 
word of exhortation to those appointed to the work that 
they aid in it as far as may lie in their power. The cir- 
cular prepared by the clerk of the committee, (in which 
the list of appointments of visits, etc., is given in full), 
touches upon the same chord, when it says that ‘all are 
urgently requested to feel the responsibility of attending 
these meetings,’’ and to notify the clerk of their expec- 
tation in regard to this. 


THE visits to small meetings and isolated members by 
a Visiting Committee, are an effort of the body to care 
for all the flock. It is in this respect an extremely in- 
teresting and important work. Friends are conscious, at 
times, of a pressure for what, in other religious bodies, is 
called pastoral work. It seems to some that an appointed 
and paid minister for each congregation is justified, not 
simply because of his preaching, but more on account of 
his oversight and care of the members,—visits to the sick, 
the discouraged, the distressed. But with our testimony 
against the system of a paid pastorate we cannot go that 
way. It is the plan of our Society, therefore, to ask that 
this pastoral care be discharged one to another, and that 
all have a concern for all. The committees duly ap- 
' pointed represent this concern. 
members who are believed to be qualified for the service. 


Some are ministers, some elders, all should be zealous | 


They will find, no doubt, many | jit}. i, 


and earnest members. 
places anxious to receive their visits, many prospects of 
labor opening before them. How important, then, that 


all should do as fully as possible the share which falls to 
them. 


A SMALL number of the printed reports of the con- 
ferences held at Chappaqua last year remain undistrib- 





—— 


uted. We are requested to call attention to the fact, and 
to suggest that those interested to obtain single copies 
should write for them, as follows: For reports of the 
Philanthropic Union to Alfred J. Ferris, (printer), 29 
North 7th street, Philadelphia ; for those of the Religious 
Congress to William M. Jackson, 50 Beekman street, 
New York city; and for those of the First-day School 
General Conference to Joseph A. Bogardus, 167 Cham- 
bers street, New York city. A two-cent stamp is needed 
for the postage on each copy. 


THERE has just been published (London :. Smith Elder 
& Co.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ‘‘ The Life 
of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen,’’ by his brother Leslie 
Stephen, which is of interest to Friends as giving in a 
definite and authoritative way the family relationships of 
the much-appreciated author of ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’ 
Caroline E. Stephen, of London. Sir James F. Stephen, 
who died in 1894, a judge of ‘‘ the High Court of Justice,’’ 
was her brother, five years older than herself. They are 
descended from James Stephen, a tenant farmer of Aber- 
deenshire, in Scotland, whose third son, James, after an 
adventurous and unsuccessful career, died near London, 
in 1779. One of his sons, also named James, became a 
barrister, was appointed a Master in Chancery, prospered, 
was an ardent abolitionist, a friend of Wilberforce, etc., 
and died in 1832, while Aés third son, again named 
James, became Colonial Under Secretary, was made a 
member of the Privy Council, and Knighted, and died in 
1859. This last—Sir James—had six children: Herbert 
Venn, who died unmarried 1846 ; Frances, who died in 
childhood ; James Fitzjames, who died on the 11th of 
Third month, last year, 1894 ; Leslie, born in 1832, and 
well known as an author, and particularly as the editor of 
the great biographical work now issuing in England, in 
many volumes, the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography ”’ ; 
and Caroline Emelia, born Twelfth month 8, 1834, who 
passed out of the ‘‘ Established Church’’ of England 
into the Society of Friends, and has made to its literature 
a valuable contribution in her little book. 


THE proceedings at the Bi-Centennial Anniversary of 
New York Yearly Meeting, at Flushing, Long Island, in 
Fifth month last, have been published in a handsome 
pamphlet of 60 pages, by Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee (of the other body of Friends), at No. 45 East 
Tenth street, New York city. The valuable historical 
paper, prepared by James Wood for the occasion, is given 
in full, occupying more than half the pamphlet, and we 
think that notwithstanding our publication, at the time 
of the commemoration, of a synopsis of the paper, we 
shall have to present the complete text, later, when 
opportunity offers. It is an interesting and valuable 


study of the early history of Friends in the State of New 
York. 


THERE is an article in Harper's Magazine for this 


| month of a kind that is nowaday not too common. It 
[hey are composed of | 


deals with the subject of Mohammedanism, and the rela- 
tion of that religious and political system to the unfortun- 
ate Christians who have been put under its yoke. _The 
‘‘Tslam and the Eastern Question,’’ and the 
author is Dr. William H. Thompson. It is wholesome, 
no doubt, to review, as is done in this paper, the origin 
and career of the religion of Mohammed, and to note 
without sentimental disturbance of vision the actual facts 
as to the ‘‘ Question ’’ which it creates. Viewed in this 
way, there is little to commend Islam to the special favor 
of any earnest Christian. 
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BIRTHS. 


HOUGH.—At Ambler, Pa., on Ninth month 1, 1895, to Dr. C. 
B.and Mary P. H. Hough, a son, who is named Israel Ely Hough. 


DEATHS. 


HOUSTON.—At his home, Eighth and Kerlin streets, Chester, 
Pa., on Ninth month 2, 1895, Thomas J. Houston, aged §9 yeas; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

Thomas J. Houston was born in Colerain township, Lancaster Co., 
in 1836, and after fair advantages of education and indomitable perse- 
verance, became one of the most successful iron-masters in the State. 
He erected or superintended the management of great industrial 
establishments in New York, Michigan, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
and at Chester, Pa. It was said of him that by kindness and consid- 
eration shown toward the thousands of working people who came 
under his direction he was able to secure greater and better results 
than others who forgot that master and workmen were children and 
servants alike of one great Ruler. 

Despite the great business interests which engrossed his attention 
during his active days, he found time to care for his spiritual welfare 
and was a consistent member of Chester Meeting of Friends. Nearly 
six years ago, in the midst of his duties he was stricken with paralysis, 
and only partly recovered, after a long illness, which necessitated his 
giving up all active business connections. His patience in affliction 
and suffering was a lesson to those about him, and he often said that 
God had spared his life after his active work was done that he might 
have time for calm reflection and better preparation for a higher 
existence. 

His wife, whom he married in 1866, and who survives him, 
was Susanna M. Slokom, daughter of the late Samuel and Mary W. 
Slokom, of Christiana, Lancaster county. The funeral took place on 
Fifth-day, the 5th inst., at Sadsbury meeting house, near Christiana. 
Ex-President Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore College, made a 
touching address, and Joseph Vance, of Chester, appeared in supplica- 
tion. At private services held at his home, in Chester, on the previous 
evening, Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, spoke earnestly and acceptably 
concerning the lessons taught by the life of the deceased. S. 


JEFFERIS.—On the 2d of Ninth month, 1895, at West Grove, 
Pa., Annie Davis, daughter of Ishmael C. and Frances C. M. Jefferis, 
aged 17 months. 


JOHN.—Ninth month 5, 1895, at his home, Bear Gap, North- 
umberland Co., Pa., Perry John, in his 81st year; a member of Sha- 
mokin Particular and Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting. 

A Friend by convincement, he was ever careful to live in harmony 
with the principles of Truth as held by our religious Society. As he 
was attentive to the Divine witness he felt it right to engage in the 
Gospel ministry, and with his wife (now deceased) who was also a 
minister, traveled extensively among Friends and others. In his 
every-day life there was much simplicity and indifference to worldly 
riches, caring more for those that perish not. 

LARGE.—In Philadelphia, Eighth month 6, 
Large, daughter of Wilson D. and Amanda G. Large, of Taylorsville, 
Bucks Co., Pa., aged 43 years. 

LEFFERTS.—At Harlingen, N.J., Eighth month 28, 1895, at 
the home of her step-grandson, Chas. L. Conard, Agnes Butler Lef- 
ferts, formerly of Abington, Pa., widow of the late John J. Lefferts, 
in the goth year of her age. 


PARROTT.—At his home, Trenton, N. J., on First-day, Ninth | 


month 8, 1895, Samuel C. Parrott, in his 62d year ; 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 


POWELL.—Suddenly, Ninth month 13, 1895, Joseph H. Powell, 
aged 40 years. Interment at Darby Friends’ ground, from the resi- 
dence of his brother, G. Roberts Powell. 


STARR.—On the 4th of Ninth month, 1895, George A. Starr, 
son of the late Benjamin F. and Mary E. Starr, in the 36th year of his 
age; a member of Eastern District Preparative and Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

His funeral took place from the residence of his brother, W. Thos. 
Starr, 308 E. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, on Sixth-day, the 6th instant. 
Feeling testimonies were borne as to his tenderness and affection in 
the family circle, and faithfulness in the performance of his duties, as a 
son and brother, as well as his upright dealings with his fellow men. 

Though of an unassuming and fetired nature, the prominent char- 
acteristics of his life were in the observance of this important Scrip- 
— testimony,—to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with oy 

od. 


a member of 


WALKER —Ninth month 9, 1895, Thomas U. Walker, in his 
78th year. Though not a member he attended the Valley Meeting, 
and evinced an interest in Friends. 

WEST.—On the morning of Ninth month 5, 1895, Elizabeth 
Jones, widow of Joshua Peirce West, and daughter of the late Norris 
Maris, aged 62 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. 

Interment at West Chester, Pa. 


| town, where he had lived so happily for nearly forty years. 
1895, Anna G. | 





| committee in charge. ) 


WOOLSTON.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Ninth month 14, 
1895, Joshua W. Woolston, aged 74 years ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


WRIGHT HALLOCK. 


What more fitting tribute can we pay to the memory of our dear 
departed friend than to call attention to the meek and quiet life, the 
life so full of faith and love. 

Wright Hallock was the son of Jesse and Elizabeth Hallock, and 
was one of a family of eleven children, only one of whom survives 
him —Jane Hallock, of West Somers. He was born at Lake Mohansic, 
Yorktown, on the 29th of Seventh month, 1808, and was perhaps if not 
the oldest, one of the oldest residents of the town at the time of his death. 
When he was about 8 years of age his father moved to Slop street, on 
the farm now occupied by the only remaining child, Jane, on which 
place the deceased spent nearly forty years of his life. In the year 
1845 he married Julia Ann Adams, and in the course of time four 
children were born to them. Burling, Libbie, Emily, and Almira, — 
the wife of Sherman L. Russell of Mahopac Falls,—all of whom, to- 
gether with five grandchildren, remain to mourn his loss. He was a 
life-long and devoted member of the Society of Friends, and always 
a regular attendant at their meetings until within the past year or two, 
or since he sustained the first stroke of paralysis. After that time it 
became noticeable that he was gradually failing in mind, although 
his physical health was apparently good. It is now a great sat- 
isfaction to his family and friends that he was so long permitted the 
use of his limbs, and that not once during his last illness did he be- 
tray the slightest sign of suffering. During the summer he went 
about his farm and frequently visited his neighbors, walking some- 
times a distance of four miles, But within the month preceding his 
death he became weaker and weaker, his vital forces seemed grad- 
ually to fail, and on the 9th of Eighth month, he lost all conscious- 
ness, closing his eyes never again to open them in this world. He 
apparently fell in a deep and heavy sleep, and at sundown on the r1th 
his spirit took its flight. 

His was the pure life, the upright character, the heart full to over- 
flowing of love to his Heavenly Father and his brother man. So full 
of faith, he was always cheerfully resigned to the divine will. He 
very often exhorted the young to ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” and then other things would be added. He 
observed the strictest simplicity in his habits of life, which may ac- 
count in a degree for the blessing of health which he generally en- 
joyed and for which he never forgot to be thankful. Always charit- 
able to the faults of others, yet himself a humble follower of the 
blessed Jesus, not only in precept but in example did he ever strive to 
teach to all those with whom he came in contact the great- doctrines 


| of the new dispensation which Jesus came to bring, the doctrine of 


love and forgiveness, of ‘* Peace on earth good will to men.” He was 
the first to die in the house which he had built on his farm in York- 
His re- 
mains were carried to Amawalk and interred in the old burying ground 
where so many of his people had been laid before him, the funeral 
being held where he had so often worshipped his God in spirit ond in 
truth. 








THE BI-CENTENNIAL OF MERION FRIENDS’ 
MEETING-HOUSE. 


THE two hundredth anniversary of the building of the 
old meeting-house at Merion, (near Philadelphia), will 
be appropriately celebrated on Seventh-day, roth month 
5th, 1895. 

A committee to have charge of the arrangements for 
this important historical event was appointed by Radnor 


Monthly Meeting of Friends, several months ago. This 
committee has been active in its work, and the arrange- 
ments are so far completed that the announcement of the 
program of execrises at the memorial meeting, with the 
names of those who will take part, can now be made. 
(It seems proper here to state that the article recently 
published in one of the daily papers of Philadelphia, and 
widely copied, was made without any authority from the 
The exercises will begin promptly 
at 1.30 p.m., on the date above mentioned, and will in- 
clude the following features : 

First, a period of silence, followed by address of 


Chairman. 


Historical paper, by Mary J. Walker, of Chester 


| Valley, Pa. 
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Poem, by Dr. James B. Walker, of Philadelphia. 

Paper, by Dr. Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford 
College, on the general subject of the work of the Society 
of Friends for the world. 

Paper, by Isaac H. Clothier, of Wynnewood, on the 
position and influence of the Society of Friends in the 
community at the present time. 

Poem, by Dr. Francis B. Gummere, of Haverford 
College. 

The grounds and the old meeting-house will be open 
for inspection by visitors throughout the day. 

The usual meeting for worship will be held on the 
following day first-day, Tenth month 6, at 10.30 a. m. 


visiting ministers and other Friends are expected to be | 


in attendance at this meeting. The Visiting Committee 


of Philadelphi uarterly Meeting of Friends has also | : - 
aeeyoe Soeeter g | town, N. J., Ninth month 12, and was larger than usual 
| for this season of the year. 


appointed a meeting for Divine worship in the afternoon 
at 3 o'clock. 


Che nearest station to Merion meeting is Narberth,on | 
the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, from which 


point the meeting house is a short ten minutes’ walk. 


to the grounds. ) 

All persons interested are cordially invited, but no 
formal invitation will be issued. 
Committee. Jos. W. Tuomas, Clerk. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A VISIT TO KAKIAT MEETING. 


DuRING the night we had a very nice shower, and when 
I awoke in the morning I found the dust had been laid, 
which was very agreeable. After breakfast, I rode my 
Columbia wheel to the West Shore depot, and boarded 
the 8.34 train for West Haverstraw. There I mounted, 
to ride in a country I knew nothing about. I soon found 
that there had been no rain in this section, and the roads 
were very sandy and dusty, which was not at all pleasant 
fora wheelman ; however, I rode on and soon came to 
Meade’s Corners, where I inquired the road to Pomona. 
The lady I asked said it was three and a half long miles, 
and some of the roads I would have to walk. Well, of 
course, that was encouraging (?), but I kept right on, 
and soon came to Mount Ivy, where I inquired of a 
Friend, (whom I found afterward to be Margaret Gurnee), 
who told me it was about one mile to the Kakiat meeting- 
house. It was only a little while before I was enjoying 


the seclusion and quietness of the grove in which it is | 


situated. Already some children had gathered, and in a 
little while Irving Conklin drove up with a fine pair of 
horses and a large three-seated wagon with a load of 
Friends. At 10.30 it was time for First-day school. After 


sitting quietly a while, Almira Sherwood, the excellent | 


superintendent, opened the school by reading alternately | facts which we are about to present are a safer basis for 


with the classes from the Bible. The school is not as 
large as ours at Cornwall, but all seemed to take a deep 
interest in the exercises. They use the Lesson Leaves. 


was so quiet and restful, no sounds except the locusts and 
birds outside. John W. Onderdonk made a few remarks. 
Almira Sherwood and Margaret Gurnee followed. It was 


my intention to go to Josiah Conklin’s home and spend | 


the rest of the day, which I did, and found it a very 
agreeable place to visit. After spending the afternoon 
in social intercourse and walking around their pleasantly 
situated farm, just at dusk I made my departure in time 
to catch the 8.03 train for Cornwall. 5. 4. 
Cornwail-on Hudson, N. Y., Ninth month 9. 





. y was very warm. 
(Hacks can be procured at the station to convey people | the day was very 


| meeting. 


By direction of the | 
7 | acted. 








| seem needless to refer to them. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Please extend, through your paper, a cordial invita- 
tion to Friends to attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, to be 
held at Richmond, from Ninth month 30 to Tenth month 
3, inclusive. Meeting for ministers and elders on Sev- 


enth-day, the 28th. 

If Friends who expect to be with us will send the 
| information to the writer, they will be met at the station, 
| on their arrival, and most cordially entertained during 
Very truly, 

ELEoNnorA H. ROBINSON. 
No 122 N. 15th street, Richmond, Ind. 


their stay here. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Moores- 


We had the company of 
Isaac H. Hillborn and wife, Aquila Linvill and wife, 
Franklin T. Haines and wife, and others. It was ex- 
pressed by many that we had a good meeting, although 
I. H. Hillborn, Sarah T. Lin- 
ville, and Rebecca Jane Cowperthwaite spoke in the first 
In the meeting for business the three queries 
were answered, and some other routine business trans- 
The company of our friends was very satisfactory. 
I hope that we may have them with us again. 


w. DE. 


VIEWS ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| We are invited by the editors to give some figures in 


support of ‘‘ our views that wheat has increased faster 
than people.’’ We have not stated our views in quite 
that way. We have, however, contended that our pro- 
duction and competition are the causes of the low price 
of wheat and not monetary conditions. If we could as- 
certain the exact amount of wheat the world required for 
food consumption, we could easily compute how near the 
estimated production met the requirement. We may 
approximate the production, but the consumption would 
would greatly vary, for, if wheat could be had at fifty 
cents per bushel, the Russian might make it a substitute 
for his rye, and even the Chinaman would perhaps use 
wheat instead of his favorite rice. In addition to this, 
the farmers of Europe might imitate the Western pro- 
ducers of our country and feed it to animals. Another 
factor of uncertainty is when prices are very low the 
farmer, as well as the merchant, carries over from year 


| to year a large quantity, hoping for better prices. 


Statistics, however, are not misleading to the grain 
dealer who risks his millions of dollars. He knows by 
experience that short crops mean advancing prices, and 
large crops a reduction. We think that the well known 


argument than figures of estimated production and con- 


sumption, for those figures can often be explained, and 


7 oe : | thereby lose their value. The present time affords a good 
At a little after eleven o’clock meeting convened. It | J P g 


illustration of the working of the law of supply and de- 
mand. The last estimate we have seen of the wheat crop 
of 1895 is that it will be 232,000,000 bushels short of 
1894. The effect is a rise of about 20 per cent. over the 
corresponding date of last year, while the expectancy of 
a crop of corn of over 2,000,000,000 bushels causes a 
fall of 40 per cent. in afew weeks. Yet the monetary 
conditions have not changed. 

The grain merchant and the farmer know full well 
what to expect from such conditions, and fix their prices 
accordingly. These facts are so well known that it would 
When the merchant 
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who knows his business, leads the way, it is safe for out- 
siders and theorists to accept his conclusions. 

Cotton is an equally good illustration. Last year the 
planters, because of excessive production and low prices, 
induced in most of our Southern States a restricted pro- 
duction ; this with the prospect of a poor crop, has caused 
a material advance in price. 

A writer in the North American Review for July, 
claims thirty years’ experience in the grain trade and says: 
A few years ago, it was a question as to how the nations of 
the earth were to be fed, but now the question is, how 
they shall get rid of their surplus products. President 
Harrison, in his last annual message to Congress, stated 
that the farm products of the United States had in- 
creased in the last thirty years, (1862-92) 230 per cent. 

Had the Pennsylvania farmer who purchased his last 
farm at $100 per acre realized that in 1895, the once 
territorial lands of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
would furnish 165,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, 
he would have hesitated to pay so much with the expect- 
ancy of raising wheat for profit. Having done so, and 
and in the light of conditions now existing, he would be 
wise to accept the situation, and share the fate of many 
another industry which changed conditions has made un- 
profitable, trusting to better times or different uses for 
his land, rather than political agitation and charging his 
misfortune to unrelated things. J. D. Hicus. 

Old Westbury, L. J. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In the last two and a half years there has been a de- 


cline of values of about 22 per cent. Wecan thus realize 
how all indebtedness has been ‘‘ scaled up.’’ Those of 


us who belong to the creditor class should put ourselves 


in the place of the opposite class. In a recent number of 
the Philadelphia Press it was stated that Delaware farms, 
which a few years since brought from $75 to $85 an acre, 
are now selling at from $35 to $40, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, and all over the country,—and in 
Europe also,—away from city influences, this is the case. 
In Bucks county farms of the first class last fall sold for a 
less price than that which William Pena paid the Indians, 
taking into consideration the felling of the wood, clearing 
the land, fencing, and the cost of buildings, etc. 

The clearing alone is avery serious item. Last spring 
I commenced clearing six acres of chestnut stump land. 
The stumps were alive, with suckers. around them, making 
good rails and some fair-sized posts. Wanting to use the 
ground for building purposes, I could not delay for the 
old-fashioned process of waiting some ten or fifteen years 
for the stumps and roots to rot, but used dynamite to 
blow up the stumps, and employed men to grub the 
land nearly all over. The cost of the dynamite and 
powder will be $300, and the whole cost, including the 
grubbing, plowing, etc., will be fully $1,000. 

I dwell thus upon this matter to illustrate how much 
it cost the early settlers to bring these lands under cul- 
ture, and how much labor our farms now represent. 

In regard to the production of wheat in the United 
States, I present some figures. 
1890 show that, during the preceding decade, the wheat- 
acreage in this country decreased by two million acres. 


WHEAT ACREAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1880,. . - + 35,430,333 acres. 
a a - 33,579,514 “ 


The figures representing the wheat crops of the United 


country, at least, the movement is not toward over-pro- 
duction of that grain. 





The Census Reports for | 











OHEAT CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Year. Bushels. 
1879, - 459,483,137 
is bares . « 498,549,868 
1881, . . « + 383,280,090 
1882, . . . 504,185,470 
| ee . 421,086, 160 
en er - 512,765,000 
ae - 357,112,000 
1886, - 457,218,000 
1887, 456,329,000 
1888, . + 415,868,000 
1889, . - 490,560,000 
Sins. i wien - 399,262,000 
oO . . 611,780,000 
TGs..0.s . 515,949,000 
ics 40 CAM. aie ge Ae . 396,131,725 
iain, esc oe 28 . . 460,267,416 

The wheat crop of the United States, this year, is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of four hundred 
millions of bushels. The statistician of the New York 
Produce Exchange figured it (on the roth instant), on 
the basis of the ‘‘ condition ’’ report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, at 383,246,000 bushels. 
This would be a shortage from last year of 77 millions of 
bushels, and a decrease from the crops of 1880 of over 
117 millions. Yet wheat sold in Chicago, last week, 
down to about 55 cents, very nearly the lowest price ever 
known in this country. 

{ have an opportunity to know very well the feeling 
among farmers. I know they are much discouraged. A 
friend, well informed on the subject, tells me he knows 
of no farmer's son, of education, who is now choosing 
his father’s business. Davip NEwport. 


Tue GREAT EvRoPpEAN UNIVERSITIES.—The Univer- 
sity of Berlin has the largest attendance of any similar 
institution on the globe, namely, 8,343 entitled to lecture 
privileges. The only possible rival are the ‘‘ faculties ’’ 
at Paris, which combined report an attendance of 10,643. 
Of the regular universities the next to Berlin numerically 
is Madrid, with 5,887 students; Vienna, with 4,856; 
Naples, with 4,822 ; Moscow, with 3,967. The technical 
school of Berlin—Charlottenburg—also leads all in at- 
tendance, reporting 2,405; followed by Munich, with 
1,323 ; Boston, with 1,157; Zurich, with 994; Riga, 
with 984 ; Vienna, with 980. The same leadership must 
be accorded the Berlin schools of agriculture, forestry, 
and mining, the attendance being in each about 680, 
while St. Petersburg comes next with 600 in its mining 
school and 370 inthe school of forestry. In its school of 
dentistry, however, Berlin occupies only the fifth place, 
being outstripped by Madrid, Vienna, Copenhagen, and 
Budapest. 


WE have no need or right to run hither and thither to 
ask our friends what we ought to do; but there is no 
harm in our taking pains to gather all reliable informa- 
tion, on which the flame of holy thought and consecrated 
purpose may feed and grow strong. It is ultimately for 
us to decide as God shall teach us, but His voice may 
come to us through the voice of sanctified common sense, 
acting on the materials we have collected.—F. B. Meyer. 


In the sight of God greatness does not depend on the 
extent of our sphere or on the effect produced, but on the 


| power of virtue in the soul, in the energy with which 
States in a series of years plainly indicate that, in this | 


God's will is performed, the spirit in which trials are 


| borne, and the earnestness with which goodness is loved 
| and pursued.—W. E. Channing. 
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€oducational Department. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JONATHAN GAUSE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


PURSUING my recollections of Jonathan Gause’s School at Unionville, 
the first geography class also, was one that he heard, and his class 
room was very often attended by members of other classes that were 
enticed in to hear him, without any text-book, unfold to them the 
great opportunities that this vast country of ours presented to the 
young men and women of that day. He said often it only wanted the 
educated brain and the willing hand to achieve not only wealth but 
honorable distinction. 

The grammar class also came in for its share of interest. Besides 
correction of the ‘ false syntax "’ contained in John Comly's grammar 
on every other day, we had parsing exercises in the intervening day. 
These were generally taken either from Pope’s “ Essayon Man” or 
Cowper's “ Task.’’ I will here give some for examples we had to 
untangle : 

** Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words —health, peace, and competence.” 
— Pope's “ Essoy on Man,” Ep. IV. 

Uncle Jonathan would inculcate that these were the sensuous joys, 
the mere animal pleasures, but that we had much higher pleasuees in 
prospect, and should seek them before the other. 

Speaking of happiness, Pope says again in the following lines : 

**O happiness! our being’s end and aim, 
Good, pleasure, ease, content, whate’er thy name 


Where grows ? where grows it not? If vain our toil 
We ought to blame the culture not the soil ; 


‘Tis nowhere to be bought but always free. 
Ask of the learned the way? the learned are blind, 
This bids to serve and that to shun mankind.” 


In these lines Jonathan would say that there was more food for 
thought than there was for syntax, and in many instances the grammar 
period was taken up with these very interesting and profitable talks. 
That beautiful and tender poem, Cowper's “ Task’ was also fre- 
quently laid under contribution for these syntactical and moralizing 
exercises. 

I can only speak of the personnel ot one or two of the pupils. 
One was Victor Baric, the young Frenchman who was there to master 
English. He would often in spare hours get me and others to read 
and hear him read pieces, also to hear his spelling lesson and answer 
the questions he would propound why our words were spelled as they 
should not be. His despair of mastering our language was extreme, 
and I have often wished I could hear from him and how he succeeded. 
Bayard Taylor was, as I remember, a bright-faced, intelligent-looking 
youth ; he spent his holiday Seventh-days in going over to the Brandy- 
wine hills about three miles away to sketch the beautiful landscapes 
on that romantic stream, and often as he trudged back towards evening 
he had gathered quite a number of specimens in mineralogy, of 
which study he was fond. During that wiater he corresponded with 
Washington Irving, for whose life and writings he manifested then and 
afterwards a strong predilection. He showed the autograph of Irving 
that he received that winter to the pupils, and they were indeed grati- 
fied tosee the handwriting of such a distinguished American author. 
The athle*ic exercises at that school consisted mostly in games of ball, 
for which the grounds were well adapted ; in stormy weather they took 
place in the basement of the academy building 

The studies in the evenings, of the lessons for the next day, were 
pursued in the school rooms, under the care generally of one of the as- 
Sistant teachers. One tallow candle for four boys was the light that 
they studied by ; ¢wo boys sat on one side of the desk and the other 
two on the opposite side facing each other. The desks were made by 


carpenters and had lids to lift up, so that their books and slates were | 


easily accessible. As this was an age before the present one of 
abundant light, I will say that among all the pupils of this school dur- 
ing these many years there was not one that wore glasses, either male 
or female. 


Of the punishments of misbehaving pupils at this school I will | tention, and a committee already appointed to take the matter under 


briefly mention only two instances. No school, either large or small, 
can expect all its scholars to be always exemplary. 
retiring to bed in the large dormitory in the attic sometimes there was 
more noise than seemed necessary, and then Uncle Jonathan would 
take a lighted candle aud the latest newspapers and ascend the stair- 
ways to the scene of the rumpus, and seating himself on a chair in the 
middle of the room proceed to read the most interesting articles in the 
news of the day. Soon every boy was in bed, soon quietness pre- 
vailed, and soon the melodious voice of their teacher had induced that 
sleep that perhaps no other method could have done'so well. 


being restored he left the room in stillness. The other instance of 
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the pies and good things to his friend Bill, who was to pile them there 
till they were all handed out. It was just in the dusk of the evening 
when they began work and they had not done much when Uncle Jona- 
than made his appearance on the scene. The outside boy promptly 
ran away, and Jonathan, quick as thought, stepped up and took his 


| place, piling up the good pies and other things until the boy in the 


cellar called out that they were all handed out. Then it was Uncle 
Jonathan's turn to talk, who forthwith began to hand back the articles 
to the boy in the cellar. ‘‘ Now, Samuel,’’ he said, ‘‘ thee put these 
back just where thee found them,’’ and Samuel being caught in his 
own trap and not knowing what better to do, did as he was told and 
soon the pies were restored to the cellar shelf unharmed. No other 
punishment was inflicted on these boys, but it must be said that it was 
both mild and severe. The other boys teased them severely enough 
for their failure, and it was a lesson for several sessions afterwards to 
all the school ; perhaps the consciousness how completely he had de- 
feated them inspired respect for their teacher which no punishment 
would have done. THOMAS BAKER. 
Octorara. 





Tue Teachers CoMING Home.—The teachers who have been 
abroad for the summer vacation, or longer, are coming home. Annie 
Shoemaker, principal of the Girls’ Department, Friends’ Central 
School, this city, expected to sail on the 12th, and is therefore nearly 
due to arrive. 

Beatrice Magill, instructor in drawing, etc. , at Swarthmore College, 
expects to sail from Genoa, in company with her sister, Helen Magill 
White, and her family, on the 26th. 

Florence Hall, instructor in German at Friends’ Central School, 
will sail for home from Rotterdam on the 25th. 





SWARTHMORE AND GEORGE SCHOOL.—Swarthmore College and 
George School both opened this week, new students arriving on Third- 
day, and old ones a day or two later. The additions at Swarthmore 
are larger in number than last year, and encouraging to the College, 
whose good work makes a continually widening impression. The 
George School is, of course, entirely full, and the additional room made 
for students’ sleeping rooms by the erection of the infirmary has been 
all taken up. 





CorRECTION.—In the notes from Friends’ Academy, Long Island, 
in our issue of the 7th, there is an error regarding the terms for board 
and tuition. It should read one hundred and fifty dollars per school 
year ($150) instead of $130. 








CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION COMMITTEE. 


| ApsTRACT of the Proceedings of the Executive Committee of the 


Union for Philanthropic Labor, held at Coldstream, Canada, Eighth 
month 21, 22, and 23, 1895. 

Upon assembling in the attractive meeting-house at Coldstream, 
on the morning of Eighth month 21, thirty-four members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or their proxies, were present, together with 
twenty-seven Friends from the United States and enough of those be- 
longing to Genesee to nearly fill the house. An invitation was ex- 
tended to all present to take part in the deliberations of the Committee, 
and this being responded to, the interest of the occasion was much 
enhanced. : 

The first important subject claiming attention was a report from a 


| committee appointed last autumn to take into consideration the sug- 


gestion that a new query be adopted by the yearly meetings, 2. ¢., 
‘* What practical Christian work is conducted by the monthly meet- 
ing?’’ It was decided, after free discussion, that the subject should 
be presented in a suitable way for the consideration of the Committee 
on Philanthropic Labor in each yearly meeting. 

Many practical suggestions in relation to our work, presented at 
the Chappaqua gathering, and offered since, having been put into 
suitable form by the President, John W. Hutchinson, assisted by a 
committee, it was decided that the report be published. 

The danger arising from military training in schools claimed at- 


| care and act as way might open was enlarged and continued. Those 


At the time of | 


appointed are Phebe C. Wright and Aaron M. Powell, of New York ; 


| Frances M. Robinson, of Indiana; Bernard T. Janney, of Baltimore ; 


Robert M. Janney, of Philadelphia; Elizabeth H. Coale, of Illinois ; 


| William G. Brown and Jonathan D. Noxon, of Genesee, and James 


S. Hartley, of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Interesting reports of labor performed in the departments of work 


| among women and children, Purity, Arbitration, Indian Affairs, De- 


Quiet | 


refractory discipline was that of a boy who in some mysterious manner | 
had found his way into the cellar where the bread and pies were kept. 
He had an accomplice on the outside he called Bill, and the inside 
boy was called Sam 


Sam began to hand out of the cellar window 





moralizing Publications, and Work among Colored People, were pre- 
sented by their respective superintendents. Deep interest is being 
taken in all of these lines of work, as well as in others for whose re- 
ports time did not suffice. 

The resignation of Edward Stabler, Jr., as superintendent of 
Prison Reform was accepted with regret, and Hannah A. Plummer 
chosen to conduct this department. 
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The committee entered into the consideration of the meeting of 
the Union next year. It was decided to accept the offer of the 
trustees of Swarthmore College to meet there, and that the sessions 
should occupy three days—Eighth month 24, 25, and 26. A com- 
mittee, consisting of the officers of the Union, the superintendents, 
and the clerks of the Executive Committee, was directed to prepare a 
program. Phebe C. Wright, Amy Willets, and Serena A. Minard, 
who were appointed to represent us at the World’s W. C. T. U.’s 
Convention, in London, and also at the Conference on Prison Reform 
in Paris, and the Peace Congress in Germany, forwarded interesting 
reports, giving a brief account of two of these gatherings ; the latter 
one having been postponed to next year. 

The approaching Purity Congress, to be held in Baltimore, Tenth 
month 14, 15, and 16, was announced, and the following delegates 
appointed to attend: Mariana W. Chapman, Aaron M. Powell, Anna 
Rice Powell, Elisha H. Walker, Dr. Laura H. Satterthwaite, Hannah 
H. Clothier, Mary Travilla, Eli M. Lamb, Jos. J. Janney, Alice C. 
Robinson, Pauline W. Hulme, Elizabeth B. Passmore, Anne W. 
Janney, and O. Edward Janney. 

It was suggested that a protest be made against the proposed prize- 
fights and other brutal contests in Texas and Georgia. It was also 
suggested that an industrial school, under the care of Friends, be es- 
tablished for the children of the Indians on the New York Reserva- 
tions. O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chairman. 

ANNIE L. C. BROWN, Sec., pro tem. 


LONDONGROVE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Londongrove 
Friends’ Association was held Ninth month 1, 1895. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved. The Current Events Com- 
mittee reported the following question for consideration: Are ‘‘Friends 
doing all that is possible, and using the best methods to promote the 
cause of Temperance?’’ The opening paper was by Augustus 
Brosius. He said : ** Friends’ testimony is so strong on the Temperance 
question that one would suppose declarations of this kind could only 
come from an organization, the most of whose members were not only 
total abstainers, but regarded the evil of such importance that all other 
questions would sink into insignificance in the consideration of social 
and governmental problems.’’ He quoted from an INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL as follows : “Quakerism stands for what is right, not 
what is expedient,’’ and went on to say: ‘‘If we are judged by our 
declarations, this would seem to be the case ; but I fear the Society is 
not doing all it might in the direction of temperance and prohibition, 
because too many members do not live up to our exalted profession.” 
The writer felt that personal abstinence and disapproval of license 
granting were not enough; but that we should allow no individual 
public endorsement of it. In the earlier stages of temperance reform 
we were in advance of surrounding sentiment, but not so now, though 
we may feel abreast with the time. He thought the strongest posi- 
tion, as a body, for us would be to consider it a violation of our testi- 
mony for members to use the ballot in support of or,anizations whose 
declarations on this question do not conform more nearly to the re- 
quirements of our Discipline. It is a poor example of abstinence, 
where one indirectly sanctions the furnishing of drink to others. «3 
conscientious citizens our actions should not be influenced by party 
jealousy or pride. The writer concluded by saying, ‘“‘ The Society of 
Friends can still do more to promote the cause of temperance, by eu 
couraging its members to faithfully uphold the spirit of the testimonies 
we now proclaim to the world, and by promulgating the truth that ma- 
jorities do not make right, and that all action affecting the moral wel- 
fare of the Society should be based on conscientious motives.” 

Mary E. Walton read extracts from an address’ on Temperance by 
John J. Cornell. Some discussion followed. Frances W. Hicks 
thought it was well for everyone to be willing to commit himself. 
Amos Baldwin thought that there could be no trouble in knowing 
which side to take if everyone would be careful to follow the Light 
within. 

The History Committee presented no report. 

The subject for discussion at next meeting was announced, and 
after reports of temporary committees, the meeting adjourned. 


New YoRK AND BROOKLYN.—The first regular meeting of the 
season of the Young Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn was held in the Brooklyn meeting-house, First-day evening, 
Ninth month 8. 

After the usual silence the Secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting ; after which the Treasurer’s report was presented. 

The report of the Nominating Committee for the appointment of 
officers for the ensuing six months was then offered: President, 
Edward Cornell; Vice-President, Ella B. McDowell; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Julia Hicks; Correspondent, Marianna Hallock; all of 
whom were approved by the meeting. 

It was proposed that Article III. of the Constitution be amended, 
the last sentence to read as follows : 

** Each Section shall choose its own officers, whose terms shall 
expire at the first meeting in Ninth month of each year.’’ Which 
being approved by the Association was adopted as read. 
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A very satisfactory report was then read by the chairman of the 
Committee on Summer Outings. 

Owing to the small attendance, it was decided to defer until the 
next meeting the appointment of chairmen of the various sections. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet in New York, 
Ninth month 22. M. H. 





TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT BIRMINGHAM.—The Conference at 
Birmingham meeting-house, under the care of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, on First-day afternoon, the 15th 
instant, was largely attended. The meeting-house was crowded and a 
number of persons went away because of their inability to find seats. 
Charles Palmer, clerk of the committee, presided, and George Steele 
read from the Scripture. ‘‘ The Conference,’’ the West Chester Local 
News says, ‘‘ was in the interest of temperance, and was similar in 
character to those which have been held during the past year and 
more. The keynote of the discussion seemed to be personal responsi- 
bility and the suppression of liquor traffic by means of the ballot and 
prohibitory laws were strongly advocated.’’ Among those who spoke 


were Joseph Paschall, of Concord, Lewis V. Smedley, Eliza H. Scho- 
field, of Philadelphia ; David Ferris, of Wilmington ; Phebe Griffith, 
of West Chester ; Lewis Palmer and William Pyle, of Kennett. 
‘‘Appropriate recitations were given during the afternoon by little 
Norman Ogden, Lizzie Cox and Miss Walters, the, latter rendering 
‘ The Blessing that Came by the Train,’ in a very pleasing manner.” 


THE LIBRARY. 

LYRICS OF QUAKERISM, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Pp. 273. With 14 
Morgan R. Wills. 

This volume of poetry, whose intended issue we mentioned two 

weeks ago, is now published, and has already met a cordial reception. 


It will be, we have no doubt, made welcome to a place in many libraries 
and collections of Friends and others. 


By Ellwood Roberts. 


illustrations. Norristown, 


Pennsylvania . 


The poems in the collection number seventy altogether, and there- 
fore are generally brief. They are classified by the author as ‘‘ Lyrics 
of Quakerism,” ‘‘Songs of Labor,’ “Communion with Nature,”’ 
‘* Looking Backward,’’ ‘‘Songs of Summer,’ “ The Goodness of 
God,” ‘* Miscellaneous,’”’ and “‘ The Parting Word.’’ All are earnest 
and thoughtful, and there is none that will not bear attentive reading. 
The muse of the author is intent upon serious matters, and rarely de- 
parts from themes that are of living concern. First in the book he has 
placed the poem, ‘‘ At Gwynedd Meeting,’’ which was included by 
Charles F. Jenkins in his collection, 1893, of ‘* Quaker Poems,’’ and 
on the whole this appears to us the equal in poetical form and 
pleasing description of any other in the volume. But there are other 
pieces which treat of subjects of deeper significance: ‘‘ The Inner 
Light,” ‘The Divine Presence,’ ‘‘ The Reign of Peace,’ ‘‘ Silent 
Worship,” and others; it is these, as well as the descriptions of the 
old meeting-houses, etc., which justify the main title of the book. 
The author is an earnest and unqualified follower of the great princi- 
ple taught by George Fox. In ‘* The True Quaker”’ he says : 

‘* True Friend is he who stands for what is right, 
Who casts expedience from him away, 
Who waits and watches for the Inner Light, 
And its monition follows, day by day. 


“So, hating evil, humbly doing well, 
The Christ in man his faith and hope profound, 
At peace with all mankind, his deeds shall tell 
How faithful he throughout life’s busy round.” 


and other stanzas in the volume present with equal clearness and em- 
phasis the same important thought. The descriptions of the beauties 
of nature are good, and the sympathy with the occupations and duties 
of life in the pieces classified as ‘‘ Songs of Labor ”’ 
genuine feeling. 

The illustrations include four which relate to the meeting at Nor- 
ristown, three of them interior views, showing Friends within the 
house. Many of the figures will no doubt be recognized by those 
familiar with that meeting. Other views show the old houses at 
Gwynedd, (frontispiece), and at Abington and Horsham. 


is presented with 


We have heretofore referred to The Forester, (six times a year ; 50 
cents), representing the work of the New Jersey Forestry Association, 
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and the Avalon Summer School of Forestry, and edited by Prof. John 
Gifford, of May’s Landing, N. J. The latest issue, which is No. 5 
of the series, is fully illustrated. A graphic and interesting account 
of a desolating forest fire in New Jersey,—one which threatened to 
destroy several towns and villages, and swept over a vust tract of coun- 


“ POLITICS” IN THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I WANT to say a few words to the editors in relation to their refusal 
to discuss political questions in the INTELLIGENCER because of its 
being a religious journal. Politics is the science of government, and 
in this country the government is shaped by the wisdom or ignorance 
of the people. A large majority of the better class are religious 
people, and are attached to some religious body which has its special 
religious journal, all of which, like the INTELLIGENCER, refuse the 
discussion of political questions. This places the people dependent 
upon the political partisan press for their political knowledge, and that 
has become so corrupt and misleading that religious people stand back 
aghast, and suffer the party bosses to bring forward the candidates for 
official positions and then the religious classes help vote them into 
office. This places the government under the control of the corrupt 
and vicious party leaders and we all see the sad result, There is one 
fact I think no one will dispute, that those who make politics a trade 
and who seek office to secure incomes are not the class to make 
laws for this nation. 

The religious element must make its influence felt in the politics 
of the nation, or all of civil liberty will be lost. It would seem that 
no subject is more appropriate for a religious journal than a calm and 
rational discussion of the principles of a just and righteous government, 
and I hope the INTELLIGENCER will open its columns to such a dis- 
cussion, in order that the influence of Friends may help check the 
vicious tendencies of the party politician. T. W. TAY Lor. 

Fountain City, Ind. 


INQUIRY AS TO AUTHORSHIP. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The following quotation has been handed me with a request to 
discover its author. Almost everyone appears familiar with the words, 
but though they seem by common consent to be attributed to a Friend, 
and by one individual to Stephen Grellet, my search has proven un- 
successful. If any of your readers can inform me where the words 
are to be found I shall be obliged : 

‘** 1 expect to pass through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to anyone, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer it, nor neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” D. 

West Chester, Pa. 

PERSONAL NOTES. 

AARON M. POWELL announces elsewhere in our paper this week his 
willingness to accept, the coming year, a limited number of lecture 
engagements. His work in this direction last season, we have reason 
to know, was gratifying to many audiences, and, was also, we believe, 
pleasant to himself. He will have seven lectures: ‘* Whittier,” 
** Wendell Phillips,” ‘“ George Fox,’’ “Glimpses in Europe,’’ 
“Woman as a Citizen,’ ‘‘ Purity and the White Cross,” “ The Na 
tional Drink Problem.” 

Dr. Florence Hull Watson and Dr. Mary Willets, of the medical 
staff of the Norristown ( Pa.) Hospital for the Insane, who have been 
in Europe since last spring returned home a few days ago. 

Dr. Charles McDowell and wife, of New York city, who had been 
in Europe,—chiefly in Norway, Sweden, and Germany,—for about 
two months, arrived home on the 10th instant, by steamer from 
Antwerp 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 
One day, in huckleberry time, when little Johnny Filails 
And half a dozen other boys were starting with their pails 
To gather berries, Johnny's pa, in talking with him,said 
That he could tell him how to pick so he'd come out ahead. 

‘* First find your bush,” said Johnny's pa, “and then stick to it till 
You've picked it clean. Let those go chasing all about who will 
In search of better bushes; but it’s picking tells, my son— 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count like picking one.’’ 
And Johnny did as be was told; and sure enough, he found, 
By sticking to the bush while all the others chased around 
In search of better picking, twas as his father said ; 
For, while all the others looked, he worked, and so came out ahead. 
And Johnny recollected this when he became a man ; 
And first of all he laid him out a well-determined plan : 
So, while the brilliant triflers failed with all their brains and push, 
Wise, steady-going Johnny won by “ sticking to his bush.’’ 
— St. Nicholas. 





| distillery, and dramshop. 
| far more deeply seated than with them, but the vice of 
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SEPTEMBER SUNSHINE. 


THE day of the blossom is over, the clematis twines its wreath ; 

The lace-flower waves in the meadow, the corn in ripe in the sheath ; 

Sweet in the air is the scent of the vine, the orchard bends with its 
load ; 

Armies with banners in serried ranks march upon every road ; 

Golden rod, sumac, and aster are guarding each wayside pass, 

And the honeyed waft of the after-math drifts from the springing 
grass. 


Lazily homeward wings the bee when his spoils are gathered in ; 

The tree-toad hides in the shadowy wood ; the lilies that toil nor 
spin, 

That listen all night to the crickets and sway in the moonlit dew, 

Stand taper and tall in the sunshine the beautiful long day through. 

Fair is the royal September, and rich is the wine outpoured 

In these hours of blithe fulfilment at Nature’s bounteous board ; 

For the hour of the blossom is over, the hour of the bud in blow, 

And here is the crown of the summer, ere yet ’tis her time to go, 

With the lace-flower white on the meadow, the clematis twining its 
wreath, 

Purple the grape in the cluster, and ripened the corn in the sheath. 

—AHarpers Bazar. 


VIEWS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

From an article by Lady Henry Somerset, in the Union Signai/, 
Eighth month 29, 1895. 
Tue comfort of the average American home is far superior 
to that of the average home with us. ‘‘ English com- 
fort’’ has passed into a tradition, but we do not know 
the name compared with what is common to the lives of 
our friends over the water. The equable heating and 
lighting of their houses, with hot and cold water distrib- 
uted wherever it will diminish work or add to the general 
convenience, forms in itself a broad line of demarcation 
between English and American houses among families 
of moderate means. Steam furnaces, electric light, well 
appointed bath-rooms, and abundant tables, characterize 
the best houses, I do not mean of millionaries, but of the 
comfortably well-to-do in cities, and to a large extent 
those of the lower as well as the upper middle classes, 
while the homes of the working people are, as a rule, 
provided with every comfort. The average intelligence 
of the Americans is far beyond that of any other nation 
with which I am conversant, and education among women 


| has become diffused to a degree that is, I feel sure, un- 
| known in any other country. 


It seems to me sometimes 
as if parents carried their determination that their 
daughters should have the best advantages of school and 
college further than they ought in justice to themselves. 
To be comfortably. off at home, to have some spare cash 
for travel—they are great travelers over yonder—to lay 
by in store, not against a rainy day only but a rainy 
future, to start the sons and daughters well in life, to heip 
along the public institutions of the town in which they 
live, its library and reading room, its schools, streets, 
parks, and above all its churches, is the fixed purpose of 


| the average American ; and as one goes farther west the 
| public spirit and generosity of the people is one of the 


most hopeful tokens that has ever cheered me on my way 
as a worker for the good cause. 

But this bright picture has its shadows deeply worked 
in, and they fall in heaviest masses around the brewery, 
With us the vice of drink is 


the saloon itself has them strongly in its grip. As the 
center of political corruption the American liquor sysfem 
is the successor to Pandora’s box. Municipal politics 
are moulded and fashioned in the alcoholized atmosphere 
of the saloon. There the ‘‘slate’’ is made out by the 
political boss, who is kept in power by the solidarity, 
and still more by the unlimited cash of those who make 
and deal out intoxicating liquors, so that it comes about 
that when reputable men assemble in good faith in the 
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caucus to nominate those candidates to whom are to be 
especially entrusted the public interest of the community, 
they find that the machinery of politics is already in 
motion, the ticket has been determined, the local press 
subsidized, and the reputable portion of the community 
‘¢ comes up smiling ’’ on election day, and votes its party 
ticket. Between the nether millstone of the liquor 
traffic, the upper millstone of the growing concentration 
of wealth in a few hands, and the growing poverty of the 
mass in large cities, American institutions are being put 
under a pressure such as has never been known in human 
history. But it must be noted carefully that the public 
houses are mostly kept and the slums inhabited by 
foreigners, and that corrupt voters are also largely both 
ignorant and foreign. For my part I believe that, noth- 
withstanding these terrible conditions, a democratic form 
of government is the fittest and will survive. My whole 
heart is with these brave men in America who are guid- 
ing the new politics that put principle before party, and 
those heroic women of the white ribbon who have 
formed in ten thousand localities the nucleus of a better 
public order in which the home shall be regnant, and 
through which the dramshop shall be overthrown. 
Reigate, Eng. 


THE OFFICE OF FRUIT FOOD. 


Eve is said to have seen that fruit was good for food. 
Every generation since has indorsed her opinion, and 
now perhaps more than ever before the world is waking 
up to see how good a food it really is. Good ripe fruits 
contain a large amount of sugar in a very easily digestible 
form. This sugar forms a light nourishment, which, in 


conjunction with bread, rice, etc., form a food especially | 


suitable for these warm colonies ; and when eaten with, 
say, milk or milk and eggs, the whole forms the most 
perfect and easily digestible food imaginable. For 
stomachs capable of digesting it fruit eaten with pastry 


forms a very perfect nourishment, but I prefer my cooked | 


fruit covered with rice and milk or custard. I received 


a book lately written by a medical man advising people | gismeter. 


I am not prepared | 


to go so far—by the way, he allowed some meat to be | 
| child and heir of Lady Henry Somerset, attended by nearly two 


to live entirely on fruits and nuts. 


taken with it—for, although I look upon fruit as an 
excellent food, yet I look upon it more as a necessary 
adjunct than as a perfect food of itself. 
have people eaten apple sauce with their roast goose and 
sucking pig? 
in the fruit assist in digesting the fats so abundant 
in this kind of food. 


of a heavy dinner we eat our cooked fruits, and 


when we want their digestive action even more developed | 


we take them after dinner in their natural, uncooked 
State as dessert. In the past ages instinct has taught 
men to do this; to-day science tells them why they did 
it,and this same science tells us that fruit should be eaten 
as an aid to digeston of other foods much more than it 
is now. Cultivated fruits such as apples, pears, cherries, 


strawberries, grapes, etc., contain on analysis very similar | 


proportions of the same ingredients, which are about 
eight per cent. of grape sugar, three per cent. of 
pectones, one per cent. of malic and’ other acids, and 
one per cent. of flesh-forming albuminoids, with over 
eighty per cent. of water. Digestion depends upon the 
action of pepsin in the stomach upon the food, which 
is greatly aided by the acids of stomach. Fats are 
digested by these acids and the bile from the liver. 
Now, the acids and peptones in fruit peculiarly assist the 
acids of the stomach. Only lately even royalty has 
been taking lemon juice in tea instead of sugar, and 





Why for ages | 


| office recently, a box was come upon which contained nearly 2,000 


Simply because the acids and peptones | 


For the same reason at the end | present. 





lemon juice has been prescribed largely by physicians to 
help weak digestion, simply because these acids exist very 
abundantly in the lemon,— Harry Benjafield, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
GOVERNOR HASTINGS, of Pennsylvania, has appointed Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, of West Chester, Pa., Forestry Commissioner of the State, under 
the new law passed by the Legislature. Forestry becomes, under its 
provisions, a bureau of the Department of Agriculture. At the same 


time the Governor appointed Dr. B. H. Warren, of West Chester, 
Zoblogist of the Department. 


—According to the will of the late H. O. Houghton, his interest 
in the publishing firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Cs., is to continue, and 
each of his children is to share alike in the profits ; $10,000 is given 
in trust to each of his three daughters, the earnings of which they are 
to devote to the benefit of the ‘‘ worthy poor” of Cambridge. At 
their death their descendants are to carry on the work forever. The 
remainder of his property is equally divided among his children. 


—Professor C. V. Riley, formerly the entomologist of the Agricul - 
tural Department, was thrown from his bicycle in Washington, on the 
14th inst., and was fatally injured. 


—The city of Liverpool has just received the gift of 108 acres of 
land at Wavertree, one of its suburbs, for a recreation ground for chil- 
dren. The giver refuses to have his name made known. 


—At Morlaas, in the Lower Pyrenees, a hair market is held once 
a week. The village has but one street, up and down which the 
trader's walk, with long shears hanging from their leather belts. The 
girls who wish to sell their hair stand on the doorsteps of the houses ; 
they let down their braids for inspection, a bargain is struck, the money 
paid, and the braids snipped off on the spot. The price varies from 
three to twenty francs. 


—A modern Greek-English dictionary, the first to deal with the 


| Greek of to-day as a living language, has been made by Dr. Jannaris, 


and is about to be published by Murray, London. 
—It is announced that Frances E. Willard and her companion, 


| Miss Anna Gordon, expect to sail from Southampton, on the 21st inst., 


on the steamer Mew York. 
—‘* Our children cry for bread,” was the sad and startling inscription 


| on a banner which was carried in a procession of eighteen thousand 
| men through the streets of Chicago. 


And the procession moved to a 
grove and rested, and drank one thousand four hundred kegs of beer. 
No wonder ‘ our children cry for bread.’’—Christian Advocate. 

—On the farm of Walter Brooks, in the east part of Cheshire, 
Conn., stands an apple tree which has few, if any, rivals. The spread 
of the branches is about So feet, and the trunk from 4 to 4% feet in 


—At the recent festivities at Eastnor Castle and Reigate Priory, 
England, attendant upon the coming of age of Somers Somerset, only 


thousand guests, there were no intoxicant liquors of any kind. 
—While overhauling papers in thé New York District Attorney’s 


indictments for all the crimes in the category, including first degree 
murder. They were filed from 1863 to 1883, and none of them show 
that the indicted persons were tried or ever called on to plead. Some 
of the indicted persons are said to be conspicuous in New York life at 


—The Canadian Pacific railroad for years past has refused to sell 
its lanes immediately joining its stations except upon conditions which 
preclude the sale of intoxicating liquors thereon. 

—The income of the University of Chicago during the past year 
was $520,000. For the coming year it is expected to reach $603,000, 
and the disbursements are estimated at $582,000. The faculty con- 
tains at present 157 members. The students in the graduate schools 
numbered last year §34, in the divinity schools 281, in the colleges 
772, a grand total of 1,587. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
AFTER several days of very warm weather, last week, the tempera- 
ture suddenly became severely cool. On the 12th the thermometer in 
Philadelphia rose to 95 degrees, at 2 p. m., the highest recorded on 
that date by the United States Weather Bureau since its establishment. 
The next day was cool, and the following day, and on the 15th there 
was some frost in this region. The thermometer in the early morning 


fell to 45 degrees, and did not rise above 67 during the day. Severe 
frosts are reported from places northward. 


DisPATCHEs from different points in New York State report sharp 
frosts on the night of the 14th. The temperature fell as low as 30 


| degrees, and ice formed. 
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A DISPATCH from May's Landing, N. J.,on the 15th, says that 
‘* never before in the history of the oldest inhabitants were the forest 
fires so large and destructive as yesterday and to-day. The town was 
completely surrounded by flames and at times it was difficult to see 
across the street, so dense was the smoke. Numerous details are given 
of property destroyed in that neighborhood, the loss being estimated at 
$60,000, 

THE export of gold from this country to Europe continues, and the 
maintenance of the “ reserve”’ of one hundred millions in gold in the 
United States Treasury causes concern. It is at this writing about 
954 millions. Our sales of grain, cotton, and provisions to Europe 
are light in quantity, and at low prices, while the imports of manu- 
factured goods are increased. 


THE Atlanta Exposition was formally opened on the 18th instant, 
the machinery being started 7 President Cleveland from his summer 
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residence at Gray Gables, Mass., by touching a telegraphic button. 
The exhibits were not all in order, but this is always the case at the 
opening of such exhibitions. 


GENERAL CAMPOS, who commands the Spanish troops in Cuba, ad- 
vises the government at Madrid that the rebellion is now a great deal 
more serious than it was at the time of his last report. 


GREAT festivities are about to take place in Rome, in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the entrance of the Italian armies inio that 
city, and its establishment as the capital of the Kingdom under Victor 
Emmanuel. The Pope and the Catholic Church resent the demon- 
stration, as the Papal power over ‘‘ The States of the Church’’ was 
by that occupancy overthrown. 

A DISPATCH from Shanghai, on the 17, announces that seven of the 
prisoners convicted of complicity in the recent massacres of missiona- 
ries were executed at Kucheng, in the presence of foreign Consuls. 


ARMSTRONG « ‘McKELVY | 


AN cHOR, 


ATLANTIC, 
w York. 

BEYMER- DAUMAS, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 


Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 

New York. 
CENTUCKY, 


Louisville 


JOSN T. LEWIS & BROB.CO 
Philadelphia. 


LIORLEY, 
Cleveland. 
LIUSSOURI, 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, 


St. Louis, 
SALEM 


; Salem, Mass. 


Ss. 


c SOUTHERN, 


Louis and Chicaga, 


ULSTER 


toa he. Leading. |, 


One 
| painters in this country says, “ 


of the leading and best known 
[ cannot afford 
to use anything but Pure White Lead”’ 


of brands). 


(see 
practical painter 
It is only those who haven't 


list 
|knows this. 


Every 


|any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 
will use misleading brands of White Lead 

Although 
Pure White 
Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 


If colors are required they are easily made by using the National 
Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card 


=m“ NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


‘or unknown worthless mixtures. 
low-priced, they are not cheap. 





THE BEST SHOE 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 13th St. cape Arch). 


DON’T CAN AND PRESERVE 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring fire, the stew- 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of toil,—have had theirday. Use the 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 
It exiles the toil, abolishes the drudgery, turns the work to pleasure. 
Write for circulars. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. Canner sol 


Washington 


[nvestments. 


Reliable information furnished regarding in- 
vestments in all parts of Washington. Mort- 


FOR LADIES and 
CHILDREN 


Always Reliable. 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


secured for property obtained through fore- 
closure. Money invested in absolutely safe secu- 
rities, drawing six and seven per cent. interest. 


BEDDING, Philadelphia references. 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


201 AND 202 CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


as Washington. 


REMOVAL 








S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging: 


for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
ay Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsgy & Sons. 
FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


The only onsvinte manos left of the old, reliable 
of & Sons. 


‘CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


All es of always at lowest market prices 
A SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
| loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1815. 


| 
| Formerly of { 





gages collected and foreclosed, and purchasers | 





NOTICES. 


*,.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
| ing ‘Committee has made the following appoint- 

ments : 

An appointed meeting at 
month 22, at 3 o’clock. 

An appointed meeting at Merion, 
month 6, at 3 o'clock. 

Schuylkill Meeting, Tenth month 13. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth month 27. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh month ro. 

West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 24. 

Isaac H. HILLBorNn, Clerk. 


Radnor, Ninth 


Tenth 


*,.* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
NINTH MONTH : 

22. Matinecock, Chatham. 
29. Mamaroneck. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserpH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

28. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

30. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge St., Ont. 

Indiana Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 

*,.* A Temperance Conference will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, at East Branch, 
N. J., on First-day, Ninth month 22, at 3 
o'clock p.m. All interested in the cause will 
be welcomed. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
ciation : 

Mrs. Thos. Hoopes, West Chester, 

Previously acknowledged, 


$5.00 
132.00 


Amount, $137.00 
JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 

Ninth month 17. 

*.* The next meeting of Bucks County 
First-day School Union will be held at Make- 
field, Ninth month 28, 1895, at 10.30a.m. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all persons in- 
terested. 

BARCLAY Eyre, 
FLORENCE K. BLACKFAN, 

*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 

28. Bucks. 

Haddonfield. 


} Clerks. 


*,* It is proposed to hold a Temperance 
Conference at Ambler, on Ninth month 29, at 
2.30 p. m., in Ambler Hall. All are cordially 
invited. By order of Committee, 

SARA C. JAMEs, Clerk. 
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*,* Circular weetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 

22. Warrington, Pa. 

*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union 
will be held at Medford, N. J., Ninth month 
28, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

JouN M. Lippincott, 
Mary S. ALBERTSON, \ Clerks. 


*,* The first regular meeting of the Young 
Temperance Workers of 17th street and Girard 
avenue, will be held in the Girard Avenue 
meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth 
month 27. All are cordially invited to attend. 

Jos. C. EMLEy, President. 

*,* Changes in meetings: Trenton, N. J., 
mid-week meeting will be changed from 7.30 
to 4 p. m., on and after Ninth month 12. 

The Preparative and other meetings on Fifth- 
day, at Newtown, Bucks Co., have been changed 
to 10 o'clock all the year. 

At Wrightstown, Pa., there is no mid-week 
meeting, except monthly meeting. 





For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, a few 
good, many bad—and but one 
best; that is 


RO- 
FrpicoN 


POLISH 
Nearly a million housekeepers who 
use it say it’s best; once tried 
you'll so decide. 

Trial quantity for the asking or box 

post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pi 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8 R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


For Sale by Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 


‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 


Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.68. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
&. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


rim SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


va By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
: With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
4@, TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
De) prominent men. 
x TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
oi the first order from each neighborhood 
@4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 


RocuesTer RADIATOR Company, 
45 ‘urnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











| YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


will reopen 
NINTH MONTH 23D, 1895. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are a 
invited to avail cbemestves of the facilities afforded, 
those from without the city and young Friends 
boarding in the city being particularly desired to 
do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


eoti88 WILLIAM HEACOCK, 32885 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


| TELEPHONE 4036. 


| 


- Clement A. Woodnutt, 
"UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 





CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


| on sinensieniinaenipeclaigrencticatigaiians siesta liar iliiagmnctmnnaansead 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Sosa attention 
North Eighth 


, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 
; Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 








Room No. 40 Imperial] Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 





John Faber Miller, “\.2verows Pe’ 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphie | 


Counties. 





Woolen Draper and Tailor, 


1017 WALNUT STREET, 
Second Floor. Philadelphia. 


wear now in stock. 


BENJAIIN GREEN, 
33 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





Fall Lines 


of PATTERNS and COLORINGS now complete. 


| A. J. HOOD, Prop. 
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The ‘Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


LECTURES—1895-96 

AARON M. PowELL, Editor of Zhe Philan- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. SuBJECTS: I. “ WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips” ; JI “ WHitTreER”; III. “ GEORGE 
Fox”; IV. ‘*Guiimpses IN Europe”; V. 


| ** WOMAN AS A CITIZEN’’; VI. ** PuRITY AND 
| THE WHITE Cross”; VII. ‘* THE NATIONAL 
| DRINK PROBLEM.’’ 
| terms, 


Address for dates and 


THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, New York. 
VON HOUSE, AT HIGHLAND DELL, ELEVA- 
tion 1,300 feet. Special rates for September 
and October. Address T. PALMER, strouds- 


A 


| burg, Pa. 


i i Home Comf 
he Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 
from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. | 


| plishes this result. 


Richard A. French, 


| A choice selection of Woolens for Fall and Winter | 


| A FIRM, UNERRING PRESSURE 


will replace and relieve the worst 
rupture. The 


EGAN TRUSS 


has a spiral spring pad which accom- 
A painless and permanent remedy 
for all cases ot rupture. Fully Guaranteed. Thous- 
ands of testimonials and physicians’ endorsements. 
Lsed by the government for pensioners. Write 


| THE EGAN TRUSS CO., 35 Huron St., Aun Arbor,Mich, 
ven to'serving families. Office. | 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


|are now on the counters from 
|the very best markets of the 
| world, at the lowest prices ever 


' known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C , 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., ete., 


| our assortments are unsurpass- 
\ed and prices most moderate. 

| The Mar Orper Depart- 
|MENT is better equipped than 
|ever in the past for promptly 
|and accurately serving our out- 
| of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


| Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Phil@<elphia, 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 

Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 ver cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security 


Collection of interest and principal attended to | 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER WM. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av ) 
Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 


and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway Bonds 
Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 

Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
PREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Oapital subscribed), . . . . 
Oapital (paidin),. . ... 
he ce at ¢ . ,000. 
Undivided Profits, . - 10,492.06 
Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Rea: 
insured Loans 


Extate and conveyancing done. 
made on M and Approved Collateral. 
entered for A 


pany also acts as Administrator, G . 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annvUm. 
Joszrnx R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EaRLy, Sec’y amd Trea: 





Wm. B. LANE, 7itk and Trust Officer. | 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charies 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 








$500,000.0¢ 
250, 


istrators and others. The Com- | 
uardian, Trustee 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Company does a Generat Trust and Banxine Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., eto, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 

ry and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 
Chairman, Henry C Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
hite, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan EK. Taylor. 


Executive Commitiee: Wm. H. Bosle 
Francis A. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G [ RQ AR D SURPLUS, 82/000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 ad U ST Cc O 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GBORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jx., WILLIAM H. GAW, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
JOHN B. GARRETT. @BORGE H. MoPADDEN, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treme, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Selicites. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN 


C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSO® 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpivs of over THrex Miiirons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NO, 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company's in after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, !r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING ; paneaee of Insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


J. ROBERTS LKE; Assistant st Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
of the question. 


JaCnséPries_ lating Grates 
each heat two rooms 16x20 in zero weather—more in milder 
weather. And the ventilation secured is perfect. 


* Baugh &’ Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
ayeaere Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURBS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 6, 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., °° Seckmyn Street 





